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SAVING THE RURAL SOUTH TO THE WHITE RACE 


NAT E HOPE WE HAVE seen about the last of Southern white 
farmers leaving the farm to take work in cotton mills. We 
are anxious to see the manufacturing enterprises of the South 
build up, but we are more anxious to see the farm lands of the South | We repeat, that we say this in no ill will to the negro,—in fact, it 
held by prosperous small white farmers, and to see these small white | should not be necessary for us to say this, because no one else in the 
farmers have their part in the great agricultural awakening now | South has preached more persistently than we the doctrine that it is 
going on. the intelligent, prosperous negro who helps, and the ignorant, pov- 
erty-breeding negro who makes us all poorer,—but we say this for 
men or the classes who own the land sooner or later make them- | the good of white and black alike because the best interests of both 
selves the aristocracy of that country. We have not come to this | races demand that the rural South maintain its large white popula- 
condition so rapidly in America as in other countries, because of the | tion. Unless this is done the negro himself will not progress as rap- 
abundance of cheap land resulting from the newness of the settle- | idly as he will with white guidance, and unless this is done the cities 
ment and the sparseness of population as yet; but in the long run | Of the South must also inevitably go backward. 
the history of other countries must be repeated here. wt 


s We urge every white tenant-farmer, and especially every white 
rT tt 7“ Seema « a — man who for any reason is thinking of becoming somebody’s hired 
min w 
ae ee pig alae, ee cries Ag _ . e man in town instead of owning his home in the country, to buy land. 
a cotton mill village the other day and saw its hundreds of white 
The great plantations of the South, for the good of our section as a 
employes—men, women and children—who have left the farm to 
whole, must be broken up. We must encourage the spirit of home- 
become the homeless hirelings of the cotton manufacturers. The 
owning, with every man sitting under his own vine and fig tree, and 
negroes, finding no place in manufacturing for them, are left on we went eumeielie aeeeen ie: deinen. ah prninge 
the farm and are becoming land-holders in rapidly increasing numbers. canal iin pre “—— P & 
Prof. W. E. DuBois, a prominent Georgia negro educator, has just 
The saving of the rural South to the white race is one of the 
published a map showing that since 1900 Georgia negroes have in- sisal’ Ginceimaitiniaile saisilithiaitie Renal Shiite itik SGT” ele ARR 
r ° 
creased their land-holdings from 850,000 to 1,500,000 acres, and “ at a oe a any ° 
now own within the State of Georgia alone an area larger than the ad 
entire State of Delaware. 











It was a wise saying of James Oliver's, ‘Happy is the land that is 
tilled by the man who owns it,’ and the great need of the South 
to-day is to encourage the holding of small farms by white farmers. 


Someone has wisely said that in all ages and all countries the 











In this connection, there is another thing that ought to be men- 
Not only this, but the negro children are going to school and de- tioned, and that is the problem of immigration. The Farmers’ Union 
veloping healthy bodies in the open air and healthy surroundings of | #®4 other farmers’ organizations are right in protesting against the 
country life instead of being shut up in the cotton mill, overworked, coming of large numbers of Italians, Russians, Hungarians, Poles, 
under-educated, and poorly developed physically,—as the tendency | ete. This would only make a bad matter worse, 
must be in all cotton mills so long as the legislatures of the South | ™4@tters still further. 
are too subservient to the less humane mill owners to enact needed | ® !arge number of wide-awake Northern and Western farmers, buy- 
laws for restricting child labor in the mills—the less humane mill | 1g Small farms among us and making their farms object lessons in 


owners, we say, because there are many thoughtful and far-seeing | Stock raising and other lines of diversified agriculture. 
mill owners who heartily favor stricter regulations. 


and complicate 
What would help, however, is the coming of 


These North- 
ern and Western farmers will also set a good example for our South- 


ern people in that they are ready to do any and all kinds of work 
vad with their own hands, entirely independent of hired labor. As a 
Southerner, reared on the farm and a descendant of generations of 
Southern farmers, we must confess the need of our people at this 
point, and the help that we would get here from an increased num- 
ber of wide-awake Western settlers beside the aid they would ren- 
der in keeping up the balance of population between the two races 
in the South and preventing the predominance of a colored farming 
population, which, we repeat, would be undesirable for both whites 
and blacks and ruinous to our section as a whole. 





Remember, we have no ill will toward the cotton manufacturers; 
we hare ne ill will toward the negro. We do realize very strongly 
however, that the safety of the South depends upon the presence of 
a large white rural population. The drift from the farms to the cot- 
ton mills not only affects this directly, but also indirectly, because 
when once the population of a community becomes predominantly 
negro, the small number of white people left may be forced to move 
out in order to find sufficient numbers for a society of their own. 
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Farm and Garden Work for December 


4. OW IS THE TIME when the man who has a 
NO barn full of forage and plenty of corn and 
cottonseed meal can watch his beeves ex- 
panding in girth, or his cows, just fresh for the 
winter, filling big buckets of milk, and all the 
while providing him with material for making 
bigger crops. 

But how many of our cotton farmers are doing 
anything of the sort? Some years ago I was lectur- 
ing to an audience of farmers in one of the best 
cotton sections of North Carolina, and I urged 
them to give more attention to the growing of 
forage and the feeding of cattle. When I was 
through, one large farmer, or rather large cotton 
grower, said: ‘“‘That may be all right, but I do 
not want to be pestered with them.” 

This explains the disinclination to feed cattle in 
the South. Men do not want to be pestered 
with them. They had rather pester with a crop 
lien in the spring than to have something to bring 
them cash and leave them manure for the next 
season’s crop. 


I.—Feed Some Stock With Your Corn and 
Forage. 

No doubt dairying is a business that demands 
constant work and care every day in the year, 
but where a man has a near market for his milk 
the money comes in daily, too, while the feeding 
of beeves means waiting till they are fat for your 
money. - 

But it is far more profitable to turn your hay, 
corn stover or silage and some corn and cotton- 
seed meal into beef and pork than to sell the 
grain and the hay, even if the feeding only re- 
turns you the market price of the forage, for 
that of itself means a profit, and then you have 
the manure for further profit, and what that 
amounts to is hard to estimate, because its benfit 
is not measured all at once. 


I¥.—Find Gut What Dairy Cows Are Cheating 
You. 

If you are feeding silage (as you should be) 
watch the different animals and see how they 
feed, for you cannot feed every one in the same 
way. If you are running a butter dairy, you 
should have a Babcock test machine, and if one 
cow is giving you gallons of 5 per cent milk you 
do not want to spend the same amount of feed 
on another cow that is giving you a smaller 
amount of two and a half per cent milk. You 
need to weed out the boarding cows that are eat- 
ing their heads off. And you cannot keep up 
with the barn robbers unless you ‘pester’ a 
good deal. 

A lazy man has no business running a dairy. 
In fact, I do not know where he is needed on the 
farm. 


IlIl.—Roll the Grain Fields and Spread the 
Manure. 

I found over twenty years ago that it pays to 
run a fluted steel roller over the winter grain in 
the fall before the soil gets wet. I had such a 
roller made of a series of steel rings with a deep 
groove in each, and all set on a common axle 
loosely. It is made at Charlottesville, Va. It 
presses the earth to the plants and leaves ridges 
like the wheat drill leaves, and the grain grows 
far better for the packing. 

If you are making manure fast, get it out fast 
as possible, and spread it where some plant will 
get the benefit of it, and do not leave it to waste 
in the barn yard. It will help the crimson clover 
that you are going to turn under for corn in the 
spring, and the more the clover is helped the 
more it will help the corn. I assume that all 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer are now 
growing crimson clover and not letting the land 
lie bare in winter. If you are still planting in 
the old haphazard way, I fear that we have done 
you little good. 











Iv.—Study Your Business These Winter Nights. 


The nights are now long and the labors of the 
day are not so exhaustive as in summer. Hence 
you need not go to bed so early, but can have 
time to read, and the farmer who does not have 
some standard works on the different branches 
of his profession, and does not take at least one 
farm paper, is going to get left in the competi- 
tion for better farming that is coming in the 


making that additional $500 a year we have 


been talking about, and in fact, is not going to 
be any better farmer next year than last. The 
winter, then, is largely a time for study and 
planning for the future; and the man who loafs 
at the village store talking politics is not going 
to improve in his farming as the man who really 
studies in the winter and has all his plans made 
ready to push the work along with the first open- 
ing of the season. 


V.—Fix Up the Roads and Walks. 


Do not struggle with mud all winter if you 
have plenty of materials for making good roads 
and walks. I know a place in the South where 
the fields are fairly macadamized with broken 
rocks, and the farmer pulls through a miry road 
to his house, when by the expenditure of a little 
labor he could have a solid stone road. Then 
where the roads are deep sand, one can general- 
ly find, on ditching on either side of the roadway 
that there is clay enough right at hand to make 
a good hard surface on the road. 

But certainly have dry hard walks around the 
house and do the out-buildings. Our Piedmont 
red clay will inevitably work up into a mire in 
the barnyard under the tramping of cattle, and 
the only way to avoid it is to macadamize the 
barn yard all over, as I did in Virginia. 


VI.—Managing Strawberries and Early Cabbage. 


If you are growing early cabbage, you should 
now have strong plants ready to set. Manure the 
furrows heavily running east and west, and list 





It Is Our Duty to Study Our Work. 





HE MAN who is not studying to 
4) improve in his profession is fa)l- 
ing to do his part in making the 
world better—is failing to realize his 
responsibility to God for the way he 
uses the acres entrusted to him. For we 
are all tenants of Him who made the 
earth and placed man here to cultivate 
and adorn it, but not to waste it. 























on the furrows which should be two and a half 
feet apart. Set the plants 15 inches apart on the 
lower part of the north side of the ridge, and 
deep enough to cover the entire stem. The 
plants will then be kept shaded and dormant, 
and will not be excited into growth as they are 
often on the south side, and then injured by the 
cold while tender. It is not the degree of cold 
that kills the cabbage plants but the alternations 
of starting to grow and then freezing. On the 
north side of the ridge they are protected from 
these alternations. 

If you have not finished planting strawberry 
plants, the work can still be done. I consider 
November and December the best season in the 
year for setting strawberry plants. - Set them 
just so the crown will be above the ground and 
they will be high enough in spring. Cut off about 
one-fourth the length of the roots before setting. 


VII.—Take Care of the Potatoes. 


If you have second-crop potatoes still in the 
ground, do not lose any time in getting them 
lifted. Store in a cool cellar or in heaps outside, 
covered with pine straw and earth enough to 
keep frost out. A cellar where you can have 
free ventilation and can let in the cool night air 
at times so that the temperature can be kept 
down just above the freezing point, and total 
darkness, will keep Irish potatoes better than 
anywhere else. Such a cellar can be best made 
away from any building and with a double roof. 
Or you can dig into a hillside and make a cave 
that will answer the purpose. 

A house for sweet potatoes should be kept at 
about 40 to 45 degrees, but for Irish potatoes, 
the nearer you can keep them just above 32 the 
better. 


VIlI.—Some Garden Work That Should Have 
Attention. 


Onion sets planted in September should now 
be growing strong, and will be all the better 
for pulling earth to the rows to be pulled away 
after the middle of February. Spinach that you 
sowed early in September, or should have sown, 
is now in shape for the table, for I am eating it 
from my garden at present. 

The early fall-grown lettuce will now be head- 





South. He is going to lose all the chances for 





you have, as you should have even in the home 
garden, a frame and glass sashes, you can have 
lettuce for the table all winter. Then if you 
sowed parsnips and salsify in July, as I sug- 
gested, they will now be making their best 
growth, and can be left in the ground where they 
grew and used as needed. Turnips and carrots 
and beets in rows should have earth thrown to 
each side, as a winter protection, arfd they wil} 
be safer there than dug and stored. 

It is now about time to turn the cabbage and 
ccllards down with the heads towards the north, 
and cover the stems and lower part of the head 
thickly with the soil. Even where not welt 
headed they will head if well tucked away in 
this way, and collards blanched in this way are 
far nicer than left green. 

If your cabbages are growing strongly and are 
not heading, pull them till the roots snap, and 
then drop them back, and you will find them 
turning in, and if turned over and packed away 
with the top only open, they will soon head per- 
fectly and keep better than headed too hard. 





Notes and Comments on Recent Issues. 


North Carolina State Fair, stalks with 
eight ears on them, and I will be willing 
to wager that there was not an ear in all of the 
226 2-3 bushels on the acre that would pass the 
score-card at one of the big-pretty-ear corn shows, 
where size and certain type govern the awards. I 
saw at a corn show in Baltimore two years ago 
an ear of Cocke’s Prolific corn, and no one took 
any notice of it, all being attracted to the big 
ears, every one of which had grown as a single ear 
on a stalk. Talk to these big-show-ear men and 
they will all tell you that one big ear on a stalk is 
better than more medium-sized ears. But did any 
of the show ears ever make 226 2-3 bushels on an 
acre? Even the big ear out West a year or so 
ago which took the highest prize and was bought 
back by the exhibitor for $250, who then got thou- 
sands of dollars worth of free advertising in the 
farm papers, was said to have come from a field 
that made 68 bushels per acre. Is it not time to 
devote more attention to breeding for prolificacy? 
Pretty ears are desirable, but bushels of corn per 
acre are far more important to the farmer. 


a 


SELLING COTTONSEED.—Mr. Beatty says that 
it never pays to bury seed when they can be sold 
at from thirty to forty cents per bushel. I would 
say that it never pays to sell them at any price 
unless a man is simply a seed-breeder. The sell- 
ing of cottonseed is impoverishing more farms in 
the South than any othr practice. Mr. Beatty 
says that the meal is finding markets to the end of 
the earth. If people at the end of the earth can 
afford to buy and feed it, how much better it 
would be if the men who grow it would feed it. 
How much better than selling the seed would it 
be for the men who grow them to exchange the 
seed for meal and hulls and feed the meal along 
with good forage. With the great increase in the 
price of beef, it will certainly pay to feed stock 
right where the seed are grown, and quit sending 
it to the ends of the earth to enable other men 
to get rich at the expense of the lands where the 
seed were grown. So long as the Southern cotton 
grower sells nitrogen from his land in the seed, 
and then tries to replace it on the same land with 
a tenth part of the nitrogen -he has sold off, by 
dribbling a little 2—8—2 fertilizer, just so long 
will he grow bumblebee cotton and have poor 
land. What a fertile land the South would be if 
none of the cottonseed meal went abroad, but was 
all used at home! 


Killing Wild Onions. 


Saji NE OF MY OLD students at the North Car- 
fe] olina A. & M. College, Mr. J. S. Cates, is 
(“4 now the weed expert in the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. Mr. Cates’ time is de- 
voted to a study of various weeds and their habits 
of growth for the purpose of devising methods 
for their destruction. He has already published 
a method of destroying Johnson grass, and now 
has just published a bulletin on destroying wild 
onions. This is Bulletin 416 of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and it can be obtianed on applica- 
tion to Dr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Every farmer troubled with wild 
onions should get this bulletin and adopt the 
methods advised and thus clear his land of the 


0x SAW SOME of Mr. Batts’s corn at. the 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XLVIII.—By Getting the Most Out of the Cottonseed. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















ay EN THE SUBJECT for this 
4 article was assigned, nearly 

uj a year ago, cottonseed was 
selling for very much less than it is 
now bringing. The causes for the 
present high price of cottonseed, 
from $27 to $30 a ton, are generally 
given as a short crop of seed and 
the high price of cottonseed oil, 
meal and hulls. 


Cottonseed is used in three dis- 
tinct ways,—for fertilizer, for feed, 
and by the oil mills for converting 
into oil, meal, hulls, etc. While 
these are three distinct uses, the re- 
sulting values can not be so clearly 
separated. For instance, when used 
as feed there is a second or fertilizer 
value in the stable manure of at 
least three-fourths of the original 
value. Again, when converted into 
oil, meal, hulls, etc., the oil which is 
of no value for fertilizer and of a 
comparatively low value for cattle 
feed, is given a high value amount- 
ing at present prices to about $18 in 
a ton. 

8 


The Three Values of Cotton- 
seed. 


NY FARMER who knows the 
y. value of a ton of seed when 
~ a used for fertilizer or feed, 
and knows the cost of hauling the 
seed to market, and what it is worth 
on that market, is in a position to 
easily decide what disposition he 
should make of his seed. In other 
words, he should know what 
the seed is worth to the mills, what 
it is worth for feed, and its fertil- 
izer value. With this simple infor- 
mation he is in a position to handle 
his cottonseed intelligently, but 
without it he is entirely in the dark. 
When treated by the oil mills a 
ton of cottonseed yields about: 


Hulls, 800 tbs. at $10 a ton..$ 4.00 
Meal, 750 tbs., at $30 a ton.. 11.25 
Linters, 50 Ibs., at 4c....... 2.00 
Oil, 300 ths., at 45c. a gallon, 18.00 
Loss (dust, etc.), 100 Ibs. 


Total, 2,000 ths.—value. ..$35.25 


From the above figures it appears 
that cottonseed is not worth much 
more than $30 a ton to the mills; for 
it probably costs $3 to $4 to work the 
ton of seed, leaving very little for 
profit or compensation for business 
risks and investment. These figures 
are reasonably accurate and are giv- 
en for the general information of 
our readers, but really, the question 
of what the cottonseed is worth to 
the oil mills, is of little direct inter- 
est to the farmer. 


a 
Feed and Fertilizer Values. 


pj )HE FIRST STEP in learning 
Ws the farm value of a ton of 

cottonseed is to ascertain its 
fertilizer value: that is, the value of 
the plant food it contains at the rul- 





This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: 

Dee. we Making and Saving Farm Ma- 


oo 1—By Meestng Well and Saving Doc- 
tors’ B 
Dec. ae - the Old Fields Produce 
Profitable Crops. 


ing prices for plant food in mixed 
commercial fertilizers. 

A ton of cottonseed contains 
about: 

60 Ibs. nitrogen, at 20c...... $12.00 
26 tbs. phosphoric acid, at 5c. 1.30 
24 Ibs. potash, at 54%6c...... 1.82 


TOU. 6x .03.008:6i bee 6405 $14.62 
Since the question of trading seed 
for meal frequently comes up it will 
be well to note the fertilizer value 
of a ton of cottonseed meal, that it 
may be compared with the value of 
a ton of seed. 

A ton of cottonseed meal contains 
about: 


125 tbs. nitrogen, at 20c.....$25.00 
56 Ibs. phosphoric acid, at 5c. 2.80 
36 Ibs. potash, at 516¢c....... 1.98 


TOUEE (Gabe Ri RE ORES $29.78 

It will be noted that a ton of cot- 
tonseed meal has a fertilizer value 
nearly double that of a ton of cotton- 
seed, or that a ton of meal is worth 
two tons of seed for fetilizer. 

With corn at 50c. a bushel, cotton- 
seed possesses a feeding value of 
about $20 a ton. With corn at 75c. a 
bushel, its feeding value is about 
$30 a ton. 

A fact which must never be over- 
looked in estimating the farm value 
of any product which may be con- 
sumed by live stock is that the full 
feeding value of the product can be 
obtained without the loss of more 
than from 10 to 25 per cent of the 
fertilizer value. That is, if the fer- 
tilizer value of a given quantity of 
cottonseed be $10, it is possible to 
recover in the droppings of the cow 
at least $9 of this fertilizer value. 
In other words, the cow will not re- 
tain more than one-tenth of the fer- 
tilizer value of the feed. This does 
not mean that the stable manure 
which finally reaches the soil of the 
farm will be equal to nine-tenths of 
the original value of the feed con- 
sumed. If properly handled, it may 
be worth more to the land than the 
original feed would have been; or 
it may not, by the time it reaches 
the land, contain one-half the plant 
food which the feed originally con- 
tained. Much will depend on the 
way the manure. is treated. If the 
stable manure contains when put on 
the land three-fourths the plant food 
value of the original feed, we have 
the following as the full farm value 
of a ton of cottonseed. 


Feeding value of 1 ton of cot- 
Ea RR re Schr aCe ee $20.00 
Value of manure from feeding 
1 ton of cottonseed—% of 
ERO) <<. << asg.s20 e eie'e oes wreve 11.25 


STOUR ache reuoaeteeretete sole $31.25 

If a ton of cottonseed meal has 

not this farm value then we are pay- 

ing too much for commercial fer- 

tilizers and corn is .ot worth 50c. a 
bushel for feeding. 
Js 


We Cannot Afford to Use 
Cottonseed as a Fertilizer. 


s—1 ROM THE foregoing facts it is 
US seen that the respective val- 
ues of a ton of cottonseed as 
now used are as follows: 
Fertilizer value alone, about $15.00 
Farm value—feeding and ma- 
nure value, about........ 31.00 








Dec. 30.—By Growing Truck Crops for Sale. 


Oil mill value, or market 


Dees 6.86 06s. Vee a $27 to 30.00 


These figures make it plain that 
cottonseed should not be put in the 
ground direct as fertilizer, for, in 
such case, the feeding value and the 
value of the oil are lost, because the 
oil has no value as fertilizer. When 
used as fertilizer, not more than 
one-half the full farm value of cot- 
tonseed is realized. In this compari- 
son, however, it must be remember- 
ed that the cost of hauling the seed 
to market is always to be considered. 
If we eliminate the question of using 
cottonseed for fertilizer, which cer- 
tainly should be done at the present 
prices of seed and meal, it merely 
leaves the question as to whether 
the seed shall be fed or sold to the 
mills. In settling this question, it is 
necessary to consider the cost of 
other feeds in comparison with the 
present price of cottonseed and the 
cost of hauling the seed to market. 


ee 
Exchange Seed for Meal. 


A TON OF cottonseed is equal 
(Al in feeding value to about 
1,350 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. In most places in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory a ton of 
cottonseed sold to the mills will pur- 
chase 1,800 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. In such cases it is plain that 
we have 450 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, or say $7.20 to pay for haul- 
ing a ton of cottonseed to market 
and for hauling 1,350 pounds of meal 
back to the farm. Unless the haul is 
a lone one, it is apparent that it will 
pay to sell the cottonseed to the mills 
at $27 to $30 aton. Moreover, there 
is an additional reason for feeding 
meal rather than seed, in that the 
oil in the seed can only be used as 
feed by cattle in small quantities. 
Therefore, if as much feed value is 
to be obtained from 1 ton of seed as 
from 1,350 pounds of meal, the seed 
must be fed in small quantities; 
whereas a larger ration of meal veel 
be fed with satisfaction. 

It should be apparent to any one 
that with cottonseed at from $27 to 
$30 a ton and meal selling for only 
a little more per ton the seed should 
be sold to the oil mills unless the 
haul is too long. 

For every ton of cottonseed sold 
off the farm not less than 1,350 
pounds of meal should be returned 
and fed to live stock, the stable ma- 
nure carefully saved and applied to 
the land. 

& 


$42.00 a Ton for Cottonseed. 


, O GET THE MOST out of the 
wR cottonseed, then, it should 
be sold at the present market 
price, and meal purchased and fed 
to live stock. After deducting the 
cost of hauling, each ton of seed 
should purchase not less than from 
1,600 to 1,800 pounds of meal. Tak- 
ing the smaller amount as a basis, a 
ton of seed may be given the follow- 
ing value: 

A pound of cottonseed meal is 
worth for feed one and _  three- 
fourths pounds of corn. Giving corn 
a feeding value of 50 cents a bushel, 
1,600 pounds of cottonseed meal 
would have a feeding value of $25. 
The fertilizer value of 1,600 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, according to our 
figures above given, would be $23.82. 





If three-fourths of this total fertil- 


izer value be saved in the stable, 
then a ton of seed converted into its 
equivalent market value of meal, 
and the meal fed to live stock, has a 
farm value as follows: 


Feeding value, with corn at 


50 cents a bushel ........ $25.00 
Value of stable manure, % of 

VORCON 56068 0 OOOH S SHOR 17.86 

SORELY Gro eie ity 0 6 colwieieis oye. ore $42.86 


To sum up our figures, cottonseed 
may be disposed of in the following 
ways at the accompanying values: 

One ton of cottonseed used as fer- 
tilizer is worth $15.00. 

One ton of cottonseed used as 
feed and stable manure, $31.25. 

One ton of cottonseed sold and 
the proceeds used to buy meal and 
the meal fed and stable manure 
saved, $42.75. 

One ton of seed sold to the mills 
is worth $27 to $sv.00. 

In comparing these figures it 
must be remembered that in estimat- 
ing the fertilizer values of a ton of 
seed and of manure the prices of 
plant foods in mixed commercial fer- 
tilizers are used, and in estimating 
the feeding value of cottonseed 
and cottonseed meal we have used 
corn at 50 cents a bushel as the 
standard. 

The facts upon which our calcu- 
lations are based are simple and may 
be briefly re-stated as follows: 

Cottonseed contains 3.0 per cent 
of nitrogen, 1.3 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, and 1.2 per cent of 
potash. 

Cottonseed meal contains 6.2 per 
cent of nitrogen, 2.8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 1.8 per cent of 
potash. 

The values of these plant foods in 
mixed commercial fertilizers are cal- 
culated at 20 eents a pound for nitro- 
gen, 5 cents a pound for phosphoric 
acid, and 5% cents a pound for 
potash. 

The feeding value of cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed are shown by 
the following facts which we have 
used in our calculations: 

One hundred pounds of cotton- 
seed meal equal 150 pounds of cot- 
tonseed. 

One hundred pounds of cotton- 
seed meal equal 175 pounds of corn. 

One hundred pounds of cotton- 
seed equal 115 pounds of corn. 

These relative values mean that 
with corn at 50 cents a bushel cot- 
tonseed meal is worth about $31.00 
a ton and cottonseed about $20.00 a 
ton, or 30 cents a bushel of 30 
pounds, for cattle feeding. 

The price of cotton-seed oil must 
largely determine the price which 
the mills can pay for cottonseed, 
but the price of oil in no way in- 
fluences the fertilizer and feeding 
value of either seed or meal; hence 
the farmer to determine how best 
to dispose of his cottonseed, to get 
the most out of it, needs only to 
use the foregoing facts and know 
the ruling market prices of fertilizer, 
cottonseed and cottonseed meal. 











anes Plow Attachment 2 Sey 


Makes a SULKY PLOW -\ 
OF ANY WALKING PLow 







control of plow how- 
ever hard the ground. 
Address 
WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 
226 Park St., Pt. Washington. Wis, ts 
‘+4 Boy can run it as well as a Ban” anted. 














Farm for Sale. 
600 Apple Trees. 


$300 net profit from frutt this fal); 55 acres; 
2% cleared; 6-room house; good stable; store 
16x30 where a $6000 business was done last 
year; spring water; accident to owner makes 
him a cripple and for immediate sale price is 
cut to $1400, including a pair of muies, wagon, 
harness, cultivator aad plow. Wm. D. Strout, 





N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 
A READING COURSE. 











IIl._What the Plant Feeds On. 





take 
from the 


q S$ ALREADY explained, plants | ed. 
ORS 


atmosphere, and 


One can not grow crops in a 


in carbon and oxygen!|bed of fresh manure or on a bank 


of commercial fertilizer; and all the 


from the soil they draw up the other! elements necessary for the plant may 


substances 
growth. 
plants is water, and of the remain- 
ing dry matter something like nine- 
teen-twentieths is derived from the 
air, leaving only about one per cent 
of the total weight of the plant to 
come from the soil. 

It is true that the water in the 
plant is mostly drawn directly from 
the soil, as is also the nitrogen, but 
the nitrogen in the soil comes from 
the air or from decaying vegetable or 
animal matter. It is not one of the 
“mineral elements,’ that is one of 
the elements that must be dissolved 
from the soil before they can be used 
by the plant. 


A Wide Range of Foods Required. 

In addition to these four atmos- 
pheric elements, as they may be call- 
ed—carbon, oxygen, nitrogen and 
hydrogen, which last is combined 
with oxygen to form water—the 
plant must get some nine or ten oth- 
er foods from the soil—phosphorus, 
potash, sodium, iron, silicon, mag- 
nesium, etc. Very minute quantities 
of all these are used, of course; and 
there is enough of any of them in 
any ordinary soil to supply all the 
needs of even heavy crops for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. Yet 
because of the forms in which they 
are combined with other elements, 
they may be absolutely useless to the 
plant. 


necessary for 


The Foods the Farmer Must Supply. 

Atany rate there are only three 
of them—potash, phosphorus and 
calcium, or lime,— that are not al- 
ways present in abundant quantities. 
Indeed, so far as food requirements 
are concerned, only two, phosphor- 
us and potash, are ordinarily defi- 
cient. Most soils have an abundance 
of lime to supply the food require- 
quirements of the crops grown on 
them. These three elements, along 
with nitrogen, are the elements we 
buy in fertilizers or apply to the 
soil in manures, the elements whose 
presence or absence makes a soil 
rich or poor. 

It will be seen, then, that the 
plant, to do well, must have about 
fourteen different kinds of food, 
must have a sufficient amount of 
each in available form,—since each 
element has a certain part to fill in 
the building up of the plant and no 
one can take the place of another— 
and must have physical conditions in 
air and soil suitable for its growth 
and development. 

The soil water must have enough 
of these various elements dissolved 
in it to supply the plant all of each 
that it needs in the water it can 
draw from the soil; and the growth 
of the plant—the size of the crop— 
will be limited by the plant food 
that is least abundant. 


The Proper Proportions Must Be 
Kept. 
If the soup, as. a man once quaint- 
ly expressed it, is too thin, the plant 


their| be put into a solution, and if the 
About 80 per cent of most /SoOlution is too strong the plant will 


die, while if the proper proportions 
are kept it will thrive. This is a 
|danger, however, that’ few farmers 
are exposed to. 

To recapitulate: From the air and 
water the plant gets carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen; directly from the soil, 
but indirectly from the atmosphere, 
the plant gets nitrogen; and from 
the soil it gets the other elements 
needed for its development, of which 
the most important to us are phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime. 

Each one of these elements must 
be had in sufficient quantities if the 
plant thrives, and each can be used 
by the plant only as it is dissolved in 
the soil water and drawn into the 
long cells called root hairs. 

Next week’s talk will be about the 
formation of the soil: how it was 
made and what it is made of. 





WHAT CHARLES COTTON MOORE 
SEES. 


A Few Things Noticed on Recent 
Jaunts That Indicate How Farm- 
ers Are Waking Up. 


1. I saw a sorghum mill hitched 
to a steam engine. Near-by were 
great piles of cane to be converted 
into the best kind of sop. 

2. I saw a steam engine hitched 
before a gang of disk plows, and 
hitched to the plow frame was a large 
harrow. Two men managed this 
new-fangled combination and they 
were doing good and rapid work. 

3. I saw a steam shovel on a boat 
in a Catawba County creek doing 
good and lasting work reclaiming 
low lands which for years have been 
worthless for crop growing. 

4. I stood on a hill and saw five 

silos at one look, this in a communi- 
ty where a few years ago one could 
not find a decent milk cow. 
5. I saw a box of butter at a Ca- 
tawba County railroad station, mark- 
ed to a firm in Rocky Mount. I asked 
a few questions and learned that the 
Catawba County Dutch ship nearly 
1,000 pounds of butter every week 
and that this butter passes right 
| through the clover fields of Rowan, 
Davidson and other fine counties 
where the farmers don’t know what 
is in butter. 

6. I saw more colts, well fed and 
cared for, than I ever saw in one 
summer. 

Great 
Carolina. 


improvements in North 
Cc. C. MOORE. 


P. §.—Having reported so many 
pleasant things, I must mention one 
unpleasant one: 

I saw two farmers deliver ten 
bales of cotton each. One was paid 
13 cents per pound and looked to be 
in a good humor. The other man 
settled for 10% cents, and he look- 
ed like he was mad, but he could not 
help himself, because last spring he 
sold his crop to the representative of 
an English cotton-buying firm, to be 





The English System of Land-Renting, 


The Tenant Gets Credit for Improvements He Makes, Increased 


Fertility, Etc., or is Charged for Damage 
Long Leuses 


Equipment—This With 


Land and 
Tenants to 


Done to 
Encourages 


Build Up Farms—What Can the South Do? 





ants in the South, and the building 


the present ruinous waste of land among us. 


prevails in that an inventory of the 
equipment is made when the tenant 


mental in getting through the recent Farmers’ 
a resolution strongly urging Some plan for longer leases to ten- 


National Congress 


re AJOR RICHARD V. GAINES, of Charlotte County, Va., was instru- 


up of a tenant system which will stop 
In England the ideal system 
Condition of the land, buildings and 
takes charge, and another inventory 


made when the lease expires, the tenant getting credit for whatever im- 


provements he makes or being charged with 


caused. Major Gaines sends us a 


whatever damage he has 
very interesting letter from Mr. J. F. 


Jackson, editor of the Southern Planter, an Englishman by birth and rear- 


ing, fully describing the English system; 


and we do not know that we 


could print more interesting matter at this season of year than just this. 


Mr. Jackson says: 


“The English law on the subject is 
a statutory enactment with some 
modifications of a custom which orig- 
inated in my native county of York, 
and which in that county had ob- 
tained the force of law and was en- 
forced by the courts where no spe- 
cific agreement to the contrary exist- 
ed or where no lease was signed. 


“Under this custom we had a num- 
ber of men in every section of the 
county who were known as ‘tenant- 
right valuers.’ Upon a farm being 
rented the landlord appointed one of 
these men to represent him and the 
tenant appointed another to repre- 
sent him, and these appointed an um- 
pire. The valuers then went over 
each field of the farm and valued 
the unexhausted fertility in the land 
derived from the use of manure or 
fertilizer by the previous tenant or 
the landlord. They also valued all 
improvements made by the tenant or 
landlord and the total of these 
amounts had to be paid by the incom- 
ing tenant before he took posses- 
sion. On quitting the farm he was 
valued off in the same way, the in- 
coming tenant, if there was one, or 
the landlord paying the amount 
shown to be due, or having a claim 
on the produce of the farm or the 
tenant for any decrease in value 
caused by improvident or unskillful 
farming. A year’s notice to quit and 
these provisions secured the proper 
farming of the land and its constant 
improvement, or the saving of the 
landlord from loss. 


“This custom is now the law all 
over England when no lease is made. 
If the land is leased for a term of 
years, which is the rule on many es- 
tates, for, say seven, fourteen or 
twenty-one years, then the lease it- 
self provides for all the conditions 
which the custom or statutory law 
otherwise meets, and for other spe- 
cial conditions peculiar to the rota- 





tion to be followed which may be re- 
quired. 

“The essence of this tenancy sys- 
tem in England is a tenantry pos- 
sessed of capital to work the farm. 











REVOLVER and PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 


HEY are accurate and never fail 

to fire. The police rely on them. 

The men of the piains prefer them. 

The leading experts of the world 

choose them. The American Revolver 

Team which won the International 

Revolver Championship of the World 

in the 1908 Olympic matches shot 
UMC cartridges to a man. 

















It doesn’t make aay difference what 
kind of a revolver or pistol you own. 
There is a UMC cartridge made for 
it and tested in it. Get that UMC 
cartridge to get best results. The 
round red trade mark is on each box. 

Targets Free. 
The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 














The Simplest Engine of 500 


The McVicker is the only gas engine out 
of 500 makes that has but 57 parts, counting 
all nuts and bolts. 

The next simplest has more than 180. 
Think of it! 

All these other 499 must use 12 moving 
parts in their valve action. The McVicker 
has but 4. 

That’s why the McVicker is best for the 
farmer who has to look after his own engine. 
It is so easy to understand that you don’t 
have to be an expert to run it. 

That would be argument enough if we 
could say no more. " 

But that is not all—our marvelous patents 
allow the McVicker to stand 50 per cent more 
sudden overload without slacking. 

Because of its simplicity, it does away 
with one-sixth of the friction; thus it develops 
one-sixth more power and saves you gaso- 

line and lubri- 
cating oil. It 






olution, where other engines often stop on the 
third. It fires directly back of the piston. Most 
engines have combustion chamber on the side, 
so the force of the explosion is deflected before 
it strikes the piston. This wastes power. 


We can tell you about the McVicker, but we 


would rather have you seeit, especially in com- 
parison with other engines. Then we know you 
will buy one. We make all types, 2 to 30 horse 
power, Stationary. or mounted. 


Our $300,000 factory is behind every McVicker 


engine for quality and workmanship. Three 


thousand farmers bought McVickers last year 
through our dealers—they find the simplest 
engine the most satisfactory. 


The McVicker 











will not be properly nourished. If|delivered in the fall at 10% cents pe es Only % the Parts 
it is too thick—as may happen under | per pound. on the ; 

some conditions, though it is not It is estimated that over two mil- A fret rev- 

likely to in ordinary farm practice,—|lion bales were sold to the foreign 


FREE Plans for Farm Power House, Catalog and full 
information about the simple McVicker Gasoline 

Just write your name on a postal and mail it to 
us today. (5) 


ALMA MFG. CO. Station D ALMA, MICH. 
111-118 Light Street, Chicago, Ill. 


the plant will die, because, instead| buyers at from 10 to 11 cents, and 
of the soil water being absorbed into| this cotton is now being delivered at 
| the plant, the juices in the root cells|a great loss to our Cotton Belt. 

will be drawn out and the plant kill- ©. °O. Mi. 


Engine. 
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The average tenant’s capital in Eng- 
land is $50 per acre, and without 
such a capital, or something ap- 
proaching that either in money or 
stock, a tenant would not be accept- 
ed. Whilst, of course, it would not 
be necessary here to require so large 
a capital per acre, yet the possession 
of sufficient capital to adequately 
stock and work a farm is a sine quo 





non for a _ successful business-like 
management and for the security of | 
the land-owner. The obligation on 
the land-owner is there to provide 
adequate buildings, fencing, and im- 
provements, and if he fails to do 
this, the tenant may do the work and 
charge the land-owner with the cost, 
or the work may be done jointly up- 
on terms agreed on.”’ 








Some Evils of the Crop System. 


How 


it Hurts the Land-Owner, 


Hinders the Development 


of the Country, and Decreases the Efficiency of the Renter. 


nD) Y THE CROP system is meant 
lis the furnishing of supplies to 
FY} croppers and renters to be 
paid for in the fall at time price, 
which is usually from 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent above cash price. 

Many of those supplies are bought 
in June and July and paid for in 
September and October, so that the 
merchant is out of his money, say 
four months. He charges 30 per 
cent above cash price, which is usu- 
ally a profit of 40 per cent on the 
goods sold for four months. This 
means an interest of 120 per cent 
for a year. The law of the State 
fixes the rate of interest at 6 per 
cent, and yet a large number of our 
people go on paying over 100 per 
cent interest each year. 


“It Destroys the Manhood of the 
Country.”’ 

The tenant goes to the merchant 
for supplies, and before the merchant 
can afford to furnish the supplies, 
the merchant must dictate the kind 
of crop and the amount to be plant- 
ed. The constitution of the State 
forbids slavery, and yet hundreds of 
our people are living in abject 
slavery under the crop system. Men 
do not think for themselves, do not 
act for themselves, in short they are 
not free men. It is impossible to 
raise a strong citizenship under such 
a system. To develop a high type of 
citizenship and strong manhood, 
men must be free to think and act 
for themselves. These things can- 


lives. The average negro seeking 
a farm is looking for a place to draw 
supplies, not caring whether he pays 
for them or not. He does not pre- 
tend to work till March ist. and he 
closes up business ist of December, 
giving him three months in which to 
loaf, and he is a demoralizing ele- 
ment in the community. 
Its Effect on the Country Districts. 
There is.a section of some 3,000 
or 4,000 acres reaching in sight of 
Raleigh, farmed and managed by 
negro croppers. Visit it and see for 
yoruself the effect of the crop sys- 
tem. Twenty years ago this land 
produced good crops, now even a 
negro cropper can’t live on it. When 
a negro cropper takes a piece of land 
he is only a few years from starva- 
tion, if required to stay there and 
live on his own resources, 
makes no difference what the condi- 


it. The fields go to gullies and 


' goods at time price, he loses sight of 


all other industry. His thoughts 
range no higher than a negro and 
a mule. 

The people in the country, ac- 
customed to trade with the time 
merchant, reckon prices of goods sold 
in that town from the standpoint of 
the time price and so the town be- 
comes to be known as a “‘high town,”’’ 





to other places. 
to trade there take their produce to 





and it 


tion of the land is when he takes 


the places where they trade, thus 
giving the town another severe blow. 
Then, too, other things being 
equal, a town with the richest and 
most prosperous country district to 
back it, will be the most flourishing. 
With the crop system prevailing the 
country district must go down, and 
it will drag the town with it. 


The System Must Be Abuvolished. 


Now, with these facts before us, 
what are we going to do? It is not 
the country against the town, nor 
the town against the country. Not 
the farmer against the merchant, for 
the merchant is not responsible for 
the system. It is not for one class 
that I am pleading, but for the com- 
mon interest of us all. It is the 
system that is wrong and not the 
man that sells the goods. In the 


that is, a town in which high prices! 
prevail, and this drives away trade | 
People not wishing 


destruction of the crop system I am 
pleading the cause of all classes, the 
town as well as the country, und 
above all, am I pleading the cause of 
the cropper himself. Our people 
have lived under this system long 
enough to test its strength, and now 
that it is found wanting let it fall. 
The time has come for it te end. It 
may have originated at a time-of need 
but it has outlived its usefulness and 
it is time to put each man on his own 
resources. Then our hillsides will be 
green and our barns will be filled. 


BE. L. GREEN. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


IT PAYS 


TO UNDERDRAIN WET LANDS 











Mr. A. L. French says that some of 
his drainage investments have paid him 
1,000 per cent in two years. 





—WE MAKE— 
CEMENT DRAIN TILES 
of the best quality. Our tiles are always 
Straight and Round and Grow Stronger With Age. 
Let us tell you why you should use 
em. 


CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 








WILSON, N C. 











— FARM DRAIN TILE |_| 


waste land, or grow up in pines and 
broom straw, the houses go down, 
the barns fall, the fences disappear 
and the cropper must move or per- 
ish. He has gotten the cream of 
that piece and must seek new 





Write for our x tree? Fuastie < on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 


HOW to Drain Use of oo 
2 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PRE 


NTS damage by excessive rains: prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring as soll, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 


pastures. 


Effect on the Town. 


country districts. 
on the town? 





not be under the crop system. One, 
needs only to study the men that are! 
living under such a system, to see 
that they are going backwards. They 
can’t help but go down under such 
a system. 


The System is Not Ethical. 

A man has no moral right to 
mortgage what he does not have. 
What does he mortgage? His hope 
of- making a crop. Mortgages God’s 
air and sunshine and the fertility of 
the landlord’s soil. If one studies 
the system at all, he knows that high 
prices must be charged so that those 
that pay, must pay enough to make 
good what is lost in bad debts. Is it 
right for me to pay the debts of the 
other fellow? It teaches a man to 
be quick to make a debt and slack 
to pay. In short, it teaches the 
people to be dishonest. A dishonest 
citizenship is destructive to the 
State. 

It Demoralizes Labor. 

I would not put one stone in the 
laboring: man’s path that leads to 
development and progress, but if the 
system does not help the poor man, 
then it is an injury to him and 
should be done away with. Is it a 
benefit or an injury? See the men 
that have lived under it for twenty 
years, and give your own answer. 


The negroes make up a large per 


cent of croppers of the State. Are 


they more industrious, are they more 
efficient, are they more wealthy; in 
short, is their condition in any way 


better than it was twenty years ago? 


Let a negro farm for himself for 
two years and he is ever after that 
a parasite on civilization, and a bur- 
den to the community in which he 


growth, more 
than 


|profit, or thinks he can, 


We have noted some of the evil 
effects of the crop system on the 
What effect has it 
We note that in those , 
towns where the system is unknown, 
that the town shows more life, more 
industry and thrift, 
in towns where it prevails. 
Why? If a merchant can make a big 


the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 





selling 





cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil earlier in the spring; lessens risk of * 
ing out;" lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soll warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi 
ment. 1We makea SUPERIOR gerade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA 
POMONA, N. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing. Flue Pipe, Etc. 





tile increases value of land and crops at least 
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Telephone System.” 


Why Not Have a 
Neighborhood 
Telephone System? 


Every township and crossroad should 
have its rural telephone line. 
more than two million American farmers 
have put telephones in their homes. Are 
—_ you one of them? If not, it will pay you 
and your neighbors to investigate the 


Westen Ehechic 


Rural 


Telephone System 


All you need to do is to write for our free illustrated book 
No. 78 , on “How to Organize and Howto Build a Farmer’s 
It explains how you and your neighbors can 
get ali materials and build your own lines in a few days. 


It’s as easy as building a fence and cheaper. 


Already 

















MONTREAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
Northern Electric and 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 








New York, _ Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Manufacturers of the 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Minneapolis. 4,500,000 
Atlanta **Bell’’ Telephones 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Saint Louis, Denver, 
Kansas City, Dallas, 
Omaha. 


ANTWERP LonDON 
Bell Telephone Western Electric 
Manufacturing Co. Company. 


BERLIN 
Telephon Apparat Fabrik, 


San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City 


Paris 
Société de Matériel 


E. Zweitusch & Co. Telephonique. 
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Agricultural Books Worth Reading. 


S PROMISED last week in the article ‘$500 More a Year Farming” 
‘A we suggest the following books as furnishing valuable informa- 
ua) ’ 


tion to the seeker after agricultural knowledge. 


The three little 


books suggested as preparatory to the bulletin reading course in last 
week’s paper are again recommended as an introductory course to the 


books now suggested: 
Soils and Fertilizers. 


First Principles of Soil Fertility, 
Vivian, $1.00; The Soil, King; 75 
cents; Soils, Burkett, $1.25; Fertili- 
ty of the Land, Roberts, $1.25; Fer- 
tilizers, Voorhees, $1.00. 


Crops. 


Plant Breeding, Bailey, $1.25; The 
Cereals in America, Hunt, $1.75; 
Manual of Corn Judging, Shamel, 
50 cents; Forage and Fiber Crops in 
America, Hunt, $1.75; Farm Grasses, 
Spillman, $1.00; Forage Crops Other 
Than Grasses, Shaw, $1.00; Forage 
Crops, Voorhees, $1.50. 


Live Stock. 


Animal Breeding, Shaw, $1.50; 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, 
Plumb, $2.25; The Feeding of Farm 
Animals, Burkett, 50 cents; Feeds 
and Feeding, Henry, $2.00; Swine in 
America, Coburn, $2.50; Sheep 
Farming in America, Wing, $1.00. 


Dairying. 

The Farm Dairy, Gurler, $1.00; 
The Business of Dairying, Lane, $1.- 
25; A BC of Butter-Making, Mon- 
rad, 50 cents. 


Care of Live Stock. 

Veterinary Elements, Hopkins, 
$1.00; Veterinary Studies, Rey- 
nolds, $1.25; Care of Animals, 
Mayo, $1.25; Diseases of Swine, 
Craig, 75 cents; Diseases of Poultry, 
Salmon, $1.00; Report on Diseases 
of the Horse, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.; Report 
on Diseases of Cattle, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
BB. GC. 
Poultry. 
Farm Poultry, Watson, $1.25; 


Poultry Craft, Robinson, $1.50; First 
Lessons in Poultry Keeping, 50 cents. 


Horticulture. 


Principles of Fruit Growing, Bai- 
ley, $1.25; American Fruit Culture, 
Thomas, $2.50; Principles of Vege- 
table Growing, Bailey, $1.25; Truck 
Farming at the South, Oemler, $1.00; 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Man- 
ual, Newman, $1.00. 


Insect Pests and Plant Diseases. 


Insects and Insecticides, Weed, 
$1.25; Insects Injurious to Staple 
Crops, Sanderson, $2.00; Spraying 


Plants, Lodeman, $1.00. 
Miscellaneous. 


Farm Conveniences, $1.00; Home 
Pork-Making, Fulton, 50 cents; Farm 
Machinery, Davidson & Chase, $2.00; 
Farm Drainage, French, $1.00; Bee 
Culture, Quinby, $1.00; Farm Man- 
agement, Card, $2.20. 

The above books can be furnish- 
ed by The Progressive Farmer 
for about $50. This is more than 


the average individual cares to put| 


into books, but no better farm in- 
vestment could be made if the man- 
ager of the farm would only read 
and study them. 

A neighborhood, however, could 
well afford to combine and buy such 
a library. Surely fifty farmers can 
be found in any locality willing to 
put in $1 each for the privilege of 
reading such a library. Where 
there is a local Farmers’ Union or 
other farmers’ organization, no bet- 
ter work could engage its energies. 

There are many other books need- 
ed to complete a good library for the 


farmer, but if all cannot be purchas- 
ed, any of those suggested, pur- 
chased singly, will be found well 
worth the money. The Progressive 





cently I have purchased a pure bred 
Hereford bull to breed up my scrub 
mixture to beef cattle. We are 
working three horses now, or rather 
one horse and two mares, from which 
we are raising some more live stock. 
Six cows and three horses are not 
as much live stock as we want, but 
by saving the manure carefully we 
are getting a lot of poor places 
brought up to the average, and in a 
few years we will be scattering ma- 
nure all over the corn field every 








where it will do good. 


thing. 
ditches and terraces. 


trees with lime-sulphur wash. 


possible from them. 
price. 


°g 


sverywhere. 


nade. 
and the woodpile. 


music. 





Twelve Things to Do This Month. 


clay or sod lands for next season’s crops, plowing just 

a little deeper than you have been doing heretofore. 
2. Haul out all manure and spread it on the soil; clean 
up the barnyard and get every bit of humus and plant food out 


iS): RYE YET on uncovered lands. Begin breaking tough 


3. Clean off the fields; get rid of bushes and weeds. 
a stump puller, or some dynamite and blow out the stumps. 

5. Drain the wet lands that have not been producing any- 
Tile is best; next, stones or pine poles; third, open 


5. Set out fruit trees, grape vines, shade trees, shrubbery 
and hardy perennial vines and flowers. 

6. If there is San Jose scale in your orchard, spray the 
If in doubt about the scale, send 
nfected twigs to your experiment station or to us. 

7. Kill the hogs as soon as they are in condition; and 
make just as much high-quality bacon, lard, sausage, etc., as 
A fancy product always brings a good 


8. See that the barn is made comfortable for the stock, 
and that the poultry houses are tight on three sides and clean 


9. See that the house is as snug and cozy as it can be 
Look with special care to the kitchen, water supply, 


10. Get some books or bulletins and study farming. 
the children good books and papers, 


11. Send to our advertisers for catalogs of machinery, 
stock, etc., and see what they have to say. 

12. Make a study of your farm, and decide upon a definite 
rotation and a definite plan of work for next year. 


Get 


Give 
some games and some 











the price stated. 


can not refrain from suggesting that 
the following books be added: 

Farmers’ Encyclopedia of Live 
Stock, Wilcox and Smith, $4.50; 
Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
(4 volumes), $20.00. 

These are alirrost too expensive for 
the individual farmer to buy unless 
he feels financially able, but they 
might be purchased by co-operative 
library organizations in every neigh- 
borhood. 





Working Toward ‘$500 More a 
Year.” 


Messrs. Editors: We have been 
farming six years for ourselves (I 
say “ourselves” because my wife 
does her part too when she does the 
housework). We haven’t made much 
start, but we are going to get more 
feed and more live stock anyway. I 
|first rented a farm, had two mules 
| and kept one cow. That was the 
stock we had with the exception of a 
hog or two. Two years ago we 
bought a farm of 115 acres, went in 
debt for most of it; built a good barn 
last fall (there wasn’t any barn and 
not much other buildings). The 
place had been rented a long time 
and consequently was badly run 
down, but we made a fairly good 
crop last year. This year we have a 
much better prospect for a crop and 
a good barn to put our peavines and 
stover in. 

We have six head of cattle now 
and we haven’t bought any more 
than we have sold, either; only re- 








| 


| 
{ 


| 


Farmer can supply any of them at|year. This is one of the ways in 
If a neighborhood | which I understand that $500 more 
library is to be gotten together we/a year is to come about. 








Cc. H. GILLEAN. 









The loss by flood can in many cases 
be traced to damage by fire. In 1901 
a single flood in the Catawba River, 
North Carolina, resulted in the dam- 
age of $500,000 to farm land. This 
was not due to any one fire, but was 
largely the result of repeated burn- 
ings after lumbering on the upper 
slopes of the Catawba watershed.— 
Bristow Adams. 





0D Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 
Freight Prepaid 
Double cases all over; best 
copper tank; nursery; self- 
regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together, 
$11.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. No ma- 
chines at any price are better. Write for book 
today or send price and save waiting. 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis, 


Weave Your Fence! 


Better and cheaper than factory fence. Get our 
low price on the CARTER wire fence machine and 
all the wire you need. Builds 30 rods per day; 
tight wrap, no slip; any size wire or mesh; re- 

airs old fence. Special prices on FARM GATES. 
‘ooklet, prices and 100 testimonials from users 
—all FREE upon request. Write to-day. 


CARTER WIRE FENCE MACHINE CO., 
Box 17-B, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


am<* > 
SET tMe RUYAL PEA HULLER 
- : It costs less than any other 

mig and gives better satisfac- 

tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto: 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fi 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
eae . Send for prices and 





cine. 














klet. If you write NOW 
we havea 8 (cs 
tive offer you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept x 
Chattanooga, Tena. , 





A Voue Fea riulier 
makes big —_ out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the i 








A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
eas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, Kafhr 
m, Lerma Sout, sie: Strong, 
easily opera an t in weight. 
Does nearly as much work as 
and heavier machines. i 








COSTLY 


COTTON SEF}) 


PLANT IT IN HILLS, NoT ORILS — 


Cotton seed costs over $20.00 a ton 


this year—more than ever before—and 


economy in planting will cut a big figure in your next season’s profits: so, when 
youcan getabettercrop from only one peck of cotton seed per acre than you 
ever have from six pecks planted with the old-style drill, why not do it? Here- 


after 


‘plant your cotton seed in hills” witha 


HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER. 
The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 


intervals—just enough in each hill to insure a good stand. The 
seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted and 1 bushel will 

plant 4 acres. The gauge wheel regulates depth, and 

sg om shallow planting, insuring quick germination. 

he Harriman Seed Dropper will save enough the first 

year—in labor, money and increased yield—to pay for 

itself three times over. Write TODAY for full details— 


CONVINCING 


PROOF—of the work of this wonderful, 


money-saving, crop-increasing Cotton Planter, and find 
out where to buy it. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 


River Avenue 56 Harriman, Tenn. 








COMBINED ENGINE AND MiLt for farmers who wish 


to do their own grinding. 


The cheapest, most efficient, and best outfit ever put upon the market. 






Will crush from 12 to 15 bushel of earn corn per hou 
G 


TH 


ully guaranteed. 50 styles and sizes Wri 





D ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


E FOOS MFG. CO. 8ox x Springfield, Ohio 


r, and 


if for New Catalogue 





THE : IMPROVED : RANEY : CANNING : OUTFIT 





The Finest and Simplest 


Process Ever Invented 





finest Canned 








THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5 00 up and su!ted to both HOME and MARKET CANNING. The 
Goods in The World put up by farmers and their families. 
and get our free catalog giving full information, and prepare for the nr xt crop. 


Write now, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








- South Carolina’s Banner Corn Yield and 
How it Was Made. 


Mr. R. L. Gasque Won the Prize and Tells How He Did It—Some 
Improvements in His Plans Suggested — Marion County Wide 
Awake for Agricultural Progress. 


Bu Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 





improvement of the corn of 
this State a number of the 
most progressive farmers clubbed to- 
gether last spring and offered a pre- 
mium to the one of their’ number 
who should make the largest yield of 
corn per acre. 

Only eight men followed the con- 
test to a finish. Many who expected 
to enter dropped out. The premium 
has just been awarded to Mr. R. L. 
Gasque, of Marion, who gathered a 
few pounds over one hundred and ten 
bushels. Other yields and contest- 
ants were EB. Register, 48 bushels; 
Jim Gasque, 78 bushels; C. W. Rog- 
ers, 65 bushels; H. M. Lane, 76 bush- 
els, and T. L. Bruce, 72 bushels. 


How Mr. Gasque Made 110 Bushels 
Per Acre. 


One hundred and ten bushels of 
corn, while not the most remarkable 
record, is indeed good. But Mr. Gas- 
que has even a better record. On 
five acres of corn Mr. Gasque reports 
a yield of 360 bushels. 

This yield was made on land that 
a few years back was considered al- 
most worn out. During the preceding 
year this land gave a good crop of 
tobacco and this tobacco was follow- 
ed with a crop of peas. It is a flat 
sandy land with the clay about 15 
inches from the surface. The land 
was broken in January with one- 
horse plow and about March 20th 
was bedded in six-foot rows. Apri! 
1st the corn was planted with a 
planter. April 15th the middles were 
broken out and a small sweep run 
around the corn. On May 20th one 
side of each row was fertilized with 
400 pounds of an 8—-3—-3 goods, and 
a week later this amount of fertilizer 
was applied to the other side of the 
row. On June 6th there was again 
applied to one side of each row 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and one 
week later this same application was 
made to the other side, when the crop 
was laid-by by breaking out the mid- 
dles with a one-horse turning plow. 

We have given Mr. Gasque’s meth- 
od rather in detail, because the value 
of these contests lies not so much in 
the value of the corn obtained, but in 
the knowledge of how that yield was 
obtained. 


How Mr. Gasque May Improve His 
Methods. 

An examination of Mr. Gasque’s 
methods, however, will suggest sev- 
eral improvements. First, it is a 
serious question if the soil would 
not have responded more liberally 
had this land been broken earlier 
and deeper, in the fall, with a two- 
horse plow. At the same time it 
might have been sown in rye, and 
this rye turned under in ample time 
for the planting of corn. 
would have given an increased store 
of both plant food and vegetable 
matter, thus insuring more moist- 
ure, which Mr. Gasque states was 
quite deficient for quite a time. 


Used Turn Plow Too Much. 


Then again, Mr. Gasque _ has 
made too free use of the turn plow 


WX N LINE with the desire for the 











This | Headed 


This is especially true for the dry 
year that this corn endured. We 
have no doubt that a shallow culti- 
vation with some of the modern 
cultivators would have left a dust 
mulch worth several bushels of 
corn, especially at the time of lay- 
ing-by. 

These criticisms are not intended 
in the sense of fault-finding, but to 
point out to Mr. Gasque and others 
a possible way of improving upon 
bis method another year. 

Mr. Gasque remarked to _ the 
writer that he would have to do 
better another year if he wanted to 
hold the palm, as he knew others 
were after it. It is this healthy 
rivalry and competition that con- 
stitutes the chief value of these 
contests. 


Marion County Going Forward. 


That Marion County is rapidly 
coming to the front in corn produc- 
tion is very evident. Clemson Col- 
lege is now holding a_ three-day 
farmers’ school at Mullins, and to- 
day was devoted to the cultivation 
and improvement of corn. About 
twenty farmers brought their ten 
best ears of corn to the school. 
After a discussion of how to breed 
and improve corn, the instructor 
went over each lot of corn, picking 
out the best and the poorest ear. 
The good and bad points of each 
were then pointed out and discuss- 
ed, and if one is to judge by the in- 
terest displayed, it is safe to »re- 
dict a very much better grade of 
corn in this county in the next few 
years. 

A Farmers’ Meeting of Great 

Promise. 

There has probably never been a 

meeting of farmers in this county 


ROOFINGS 


“ ACME” | 
Double poser Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 

















| “ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “UNIVERSAL” | 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only: very heavy, at $2.60 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large 
Galvanized Nalls and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freight to your Rallread Station 

Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog *'F”’ mailed tree for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland “Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 














to have obtained the best results. 


Get our Prices Cement. Lime, Plaster, &c, &c 








(INCORPORATED 
One of the best equipped schools in the South. 


GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in the State. BOOKKEEPING, SHORT- 

HAND, and ENGLISH. Write for handsome Coseiogse. Address KING’S BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. We also teach Penmanship, 
ote., by mail. Send tor Home Study Circular. 


A School With a 
Reputation For 
Doing High Grade 
Wor 
THE LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORE 


Bookkeeping, | Shorthand, 


that held within itself the possibil- 
ities of more future good than this 
school now going on at Mullins. 
No one can look into the faces of 


the fifty to seventy-five farmers 
who are in constant attendance and 
listen to their intelligent and ear- 
nest questions and doubt that the 
seed being sown are falling upon 
good ground. Monday was devoted 
to a discussion of commercial fer- 
tilizers, and it was the effort of the 
instructor not so much to tell what 
fertilizers to use, but how fertil- 
izers should be used intelligently. 
A blackboard was secured, and the 
farmers themselves were required: 
to work out different formulas and 
calculate the quantities and value 
of the plant food in different goods. 
The dairy and dairying were also 
discussed by Mr. Welch, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and to-morrow, Professor 
Conradi, of Clemson College, will de- 
vote to “Insects, Their Prevention 
and Treatment.” 





A telephone pole set in the ground 
without preservative treatment, at 
the end of six years, has rotted 
through, and has to be renewed, 
while preserved poles will last for 
twenty years or more, and show no 
signs of decay. Farmers, too, should 
preserve fence posts of the inferior 
woods, in order that the cost of re- 
newals may be kept down.—Bristow 
Adams. 








TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is one of the Foundations to 
successful Farming. 

We have alimited amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED” 


on hand, which we quote you at $1,00 
f.0o. b. Raleigh. Let us book your or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if you do not 
know of its merits. Our book “HOW 
TO GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” will be sent upon applica- 
tion. References: Any bank or busi- 
ness house in Raleigh. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
Originator and Introducer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED." 











Guaranteed fresh and pure, and sold at 
a reasonable price. Try them this year, 
Gregory’s Improved Crosby Egyptian Beet 
the darkest and earliest beet ever introduced. 
great favorite among market gardeners. 
Gregory’s Improved Danvers Carrot 
is a rich, dark orange in color, and a great 
favorite. The largest and best English } houses 
are purchasing quantities of this seed from us. 
Write for a copy of o 
beautiful new Cctalonus, 
the most valuable book 
for farmers and market 
gardeners ever given away. 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mess, 


SEED OATS 





ed to be planted or ginned. 


open furrow method 
VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 








8,000 bushels fall 
planted APPLER 
= ATS and 4,000 
ushels COOK'S 
digas COTTON SEED" ed $1 oot eee 
ese 8 are grown, ginned and thres 
on our own farm where nothing else is allow- | MYERS, BOYD CO., - 209 MainStreet, - 
. Full printed di- 
rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by the 
sent with each ship- 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, 


My hg ae Cow, fteer, Bull, or a 
Hide, Cal Tr, Or any kina of 
hide or by soft, light, odorless and 


rst get our linsteated « catalog, Be 
writin prices, shipping tags and instruc- Jaen 


ons, e are t. it custom 
‘anners of large wild and do: 
imal skins in the world. 


Distance makes no difference what- 
Aft Ship bw tg a A gg >t cow or horse 
des together ywhere, and 
Crosby cues froin ght be both ways. We ® 
r coats and glov lo ermy 
and head mounting. Bie 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SHIP ME 
ALL YOUR 


FURS 


I PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


Charge No Commission 
I Bay More Furs from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled by All St. Louis 
Cc. ion Houses Combined. Send to- 
day for Free Circulars giving Prices 1 
GUARANTEE TO PAY. No other house 
will guarantee to pay their quotations. 


1. ABRAHAM 


247 W. Main St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sell Your Fur 
In the North 


Sell your furin the market. Send your fur 
where it is used. Weare located in a small 
town within a few miles of Canada and New 
York City, the world’s greatest fur markets. 
We own our plant and run on half the ex- 
pense of New York City dealers. We get as 
much for our fur when we sell as dealers in 
Northern cities, but having low expenses we 
are in a position to pay from 10 to 30 per cent. 
more than such dealers. Dealers in Southern 
cities, such as Baltimore, Memphis, New Orleans 
or St. Louis, sell their fur to dealers in Northern 
cities. If you sell your fur to dealers in South- 
ern towns and cities you don’t get as much as 
even the dealers in Northern cities will pay 
you. Jf you sell fur to dealers in New York or 
any other Northern city you get 10 to 30 per 
cent. less for it than we pay. Get wise! Send 
to-day—now—for our catalogue, trappers’ and 
buyers’ guide and price-list. Free for the ask- 
ing. It will open your eyes and show you how 
to get more $$$ out of your furs this winter. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, 
‘| P. O. Box 4127 Corry, Pennsylvania 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 
an 

GAME LAWS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


If you are interested in Raw Furs write 
TO-DAY. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
250 Fur Exchange Bidg., ST. LO' IS, MO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE ON EARTH! 









































si ers— 
rap Pe ur Traders 


We are paying the highest prices ever known 
for Furs of al: kinds from all sections of North 
America. We have the largest Fur market in 
the world ana we will gladly send you our 
price list free if you will send us your name 
and address. A postal will do. 

St. Louis, Me 


1,000,000 RAW FUR SKINS wagz=° 


y mans Sheek ahha and OO Se 








BIG BOLL KING COTTON AT LAST! 


Greatest accomplishment ever meso. Write 
J. E. BUTTS, Ethelville, Ala., R. F. D, No. 2 





ing trade. 
and others. Top prices. 
ety Pare 

Ror 


GINCINNATI, Op. 4 














A BUSINESS COURSE OF 50 LESSONS FOR $1.00 


NO TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Science of Accounts made clear and simple. 


It contains valuable information for Farmers, Professional and Business Men, and 
Young Men. Endorsed by business men and school boards. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address George Allen, Raleigh, N. C. 

















The advertisers in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as they promise. 
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WASTED ENERGY ON THE FARM 








hard for you. 


waste of priceless human energy. 


The 
Syracuse “Easy” Washer 








does it, and you can prove it by 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 410 


Expense 





The “EASY” utilizes air to force suds 
through the cloth. hat means alr 
and suds without friction; that's why 
it saves energy and fabric. Just re- 
member it, “‘easy for the operator, harm- 
less to the fabric;’’ yet forceful, thor- 
ough and efficient. 


It’s going to last too, because it’s 
made of steel—the toughest kind of 
steel, galvanized. Will neither shrink, 
swell, rust nor leak. Unlike suds- 
soaked wooden tubs and washes, 
there is no retention of germs or filth, 
but it is clean and sanitary. 


Novy. 4, 1909, C. T. Allison, Limestone, 
Penn,, wrote: “Since getting one of 
your ‘EASY’ Washers I have tried four 
of the most extensively advertised 
washers and there are two other kinds 
in the neighborhood. I have spent 
time and money freely in trsing to 
find out which is the best washer and 
my decision is that yours Is ‘IT.’ Tal- 
ways help to do the washing and I 
wanted to have the best machine and 
I believe we have got it.” 


DODGE & ZUiLL, - - 


SoM ETHING must give way when you grind clothes on a washboard. It won't Fe the 

board. Money 7ill replace the clothes wasted that way, but not your precious en- 
ergy. That cannot be measured in dollars and cents. There isnot a single compensat- 
ing feature forthe energy wasted on a washboard or any device that makes washing 


Rubbing means wear, and wear means waste, waste of fabric—money—and the 


Why not have something (and have it now) that cuts off this waste? 





Ask for our Free Booklet of Labor Saving Formulas and learn how to solve the 
washing problem and stop that wear and waste for all future time. 


289 Dillaye Bldg, - - 





Syracuse, N. Y. 











delivered by any other deep well 
cylinder pump, is raised by the 


“American” ai ig 
Deep Well Pump fa 


The reason is it delivers the 
full capacity of the cylinder 
both on the DOWN-stroke 
and the UP-stroke making it act- 
ually double capacity. There’s a 
revelation to pump users in our 
new Deep Well Pump Catalog. 
The American Well Works 
Gen. Office & Works, Aurora, Ill. 
lst Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 












ouble The Quantity of Wate 

















UMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatioally 
Low in first cost, easy to install, no expense 
ne operate, any capacity desired for Country 
Homes, Farms, Dairies, Gardens, Irrigation, 
Town Plants, Railroad Tanks, etc. 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isa stream, spring 
or pond within a mile— 
Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Get our Free Trial Offer. 
Rife Engine Go. 
2180Trinity Bidg. 
NEW YORK 


















CHARLOTTE TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Weare unable to supply the demand for 
competent Operators We have the best equip 
ped schvol in the Carolinas, under expert 
management. Tuition reasonable, Board 
Chi ap. We also teach a Home Study Course. 
Al) graduates are furnished positions. Write 
foi particulars. 





Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! | 


This is the grandest Washer the fa 
world has ever known. Soeasy to gy 
run that it’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
Washer ong; 
30 Days’ | 
Free Trial J 


Don’t send money. 
if you are responsible, 
youcantryit first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
‘Thousands being used. 
Svery user delighted. 
Chey write us bush- @ 
‘is of letters telling 
10w it saves work 
nd worry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
ascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
2nce should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
536 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
‘ive in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
>o., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
3RANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 
.47 Broadway, New York City; and 1113 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn; and in all principal cities. We also 
make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City 
an Francisco and Seattle. 



































FOR STOVES and RANGES 


Order from our factory, save 815.00. 
Hoosier stoves are the latest im- 
proved line in the world, Why not 
buy the best when you can buy them 
at such wonderfully low prices? 

FREIGHT PAID and 30 DAYS FREE 

TRIAL in your own Home. Guaran- 

aS teedfor years. Write for free catalog 

Naatit mal Hoosier Stove Fac'y, 414 StateSt. Marion, Ind 





TERR ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
810 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL aiso best for 
Diching, Grading, Irrigating, Bilding, 
Muney in running lines for others. 
Write now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright, Mfg.. Cave Spring, Ga. 








Two Years Credit 
If Need 


eeded 








Why Shouldn't You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ im your home, freight paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to tost 
the instrument before you need decide to ere 
and we give you an ironclad Bond of In- 
demnity which hoids us to this offer and also 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the cloicest of our 50 latest styles 
and explains things you ought to know whether 
you buy from us or elsewhere. The book is yours 
for the asking. Write for itnow and mention the 
instrument you are interested in—piano or organ. 


oesave Fay $100 ond more on the CORNISH € 


IFromFactory toHome 
iOna Year’sFreeTrial 


Easy Terms 


THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














satisfactory.) 














“The Woods That Bring the Sunset Near.” 


(The death of Richard Watson Gilder, for many years editor of the Century, a leading 
figure in the fight for civic reform in New York, and a poet of grace. dignity and high ideals, 
ig noted on pagell. This and,the following poem are among his most characteristic and 


The homeward-wandering cows are lowing, 
Dark grow the pine-woods, dark and drear,— 
The woods that bring the sunset near. 


4 ies WIND from out the west is blowing, 


When o’er wide seas the sun declines, 
Far off its fading glory shines, 

Far off, sublime and full of fear— 
The pine-woods bring the sunset near. 


This house that looks to east, to west, é 
This, dear one, is our home, our rest; 

Yonder the stormy sea, and here 

The woods that bring the sunset near— 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 








; AM A WOMAN—therefore I 
Ki may not 


Call to him, cry to him, 
Fly to him, 
Bid him delay not! 


And when he comes to me, I must 
sit quiet; 

Still as a stone— 

All silent and cold. 

If my heart riot— 

Crush and defy it! 

Should I grow bold— 

Say one dear thing to him, : 
All my life fling to him, 

Cling to him— 

What to atone 

Is enough for my sinning! 





This were the cost to me, 


A Woman’s Thought. 


This were my winning— 
That he were lost to me. 


Not as a lover 

At last if he part from me, 
Tearing my heart from me— 
Hurt beyond cure— 

Calm and demure 

Then must I hold me— 
Lest he discover; 

Showing no sign to him 

By look of mine to him 
What he has been to me— 
How my heart turns to him, 
Follows him, yearns to him, 
Prays him to love me. 


Pity me, lean to me, 
Thou God above me! 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 











NE MAY DRIVE for many 
miles along the country roads 
and remember with actual 

pleasure only a single house, the 
one embowered in roses or delight- 
fully draped in a living mantle of 
Virginia creeper. Shade and verdure 
and beauty and seclusion are all add- 
ed to the broad piazza by its shelter- 
ing honeysuckle. There are very few 
country homes in which a marked ap- 
pearance in improvement is not eas- 
ily possible from a judicious use of 
growing vines. 

Vines take up little room, and are 
therefore no hindrance to _ other 
uses of the ground. They cost little 
or nothing—some of the best being 
native vines found freely in the 
woods. They are as a rule hardy 
and clean, demanding little labor in 
care or protection. 


Honeysuckle, Ivy and Virginia 
Creeper. 


Shrubby vines, like the honey- 
suckle, are as useful for covering 
fences and screens as for porches 
and pergolas. Hall’s honeysuckle has 
the great merit of being practically 
evergreen, holding its foliage in good 


4. 
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Washington, N. J. 


Established ever 50 years 4 she Cornish plan. 








Save one-third—buy 


!condition almost throughout the win- 
{ter, and the season of blooming is 
also very long. In summer even- 
ings the whole air is filled with its 
abundant sweetness. Our native 
woodbine, the Virginia creeper, 
!makes a rich cover with the least 


Beautify the Home With Vines. 





Some of the Best and Most Easily Grown of the Perennials— 
The Wealth of the Woods in Beautiful Climbers—And Decem- 
ber is a Good Month for Setting Them Out. 


The leaves fall promptly, but to off- 
set this winter bareness, its broad 
festoons and masses are in the fall 
a blaze of the most splendid color, 
almost unapproached in the whole 
gamut of October glory. 

Another ampelopsis, the Boston 
ivy, so-called, will turn a rough 
stone wall into a thing of beauty 
as readily as it will adorn the most 
imposing library or public building. 


The Beauty of Vine and Tree Com- 
bined. 


Among hardy native vines of great 
value is the trumpet creeper, Bigonia 
radicans, common in rich woods. Its 
large and brilliant tubular flowers 
and the entire growth have a very 
solid and striking character, and it 
is one of the best vines for growing 
upon an old tree, that one is reluc- 
tant to give up. Such a decadent 
tree may have its beauty and its 
lease of life extended by giving it a 
new use and importance as the sup- 
port of a strong and flourishing vine. 
We have only to study natural beau- 
ty in landscape planting to see what 
wonderfully graceful and pleasing ef- 
fects are possible in this combination 
of woody vines with growing trees. 
The real ‘‘wild gardening” of neg- 
lected thickets often shows tangles 
of wild grape and bitter-sweet, and 
bowers of clematis that the hand of 
man can hardly equal. In our home 
surroundings the best results come 





| Possible help from human _ hands. 


from something of a compromise be- 
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tween the freedom of nature and the 
exactness and formality of skilled 
effort. 

A well-grown specimen of wistaria, 
with it great wealth of delicately- 
tinted bloom in the late spring, is 
a favorite among vines of a stately 
order. It is eminently suited to con- 
sort with the elaborate refinements 
of a costly house, and never lacks 
a dignity of its own. 

The akebia is another choice 
woody vine coming to us from the 
Far East. Its deeep green, small 
and neatly-cut foliage is uncommon 
and picturesque in form, and both 
flowers and fruit are odd and attrac- | 
tive. 

There are many distinct forms of 
the clematis, the large-flowered va-! 
riety, of which Jackman’s is the best- 
known type, exceedingly showy and 
splendid. These vary from white to 
the most intense deep purple. Deep 
planting, with deep soil and perfect 
drainage, is «nid to secure good re- 
sults with this class. 


Some Quick-Growing Vines. 

Clematis paniculata is probably 
more satisfactory with the majority 
than any of the other varieties of the 
clematis. It is hardy and vigorous, 
and almost as adaptable to various 
uses as the honeysuckle. It is safe 
to plant this clematis in almost any 
position where a graceful vine of 
trailing habit is wanted. It grows 
rapidly and retains most of its stem 
instead of being almost herbaceous, 
like the wild clematis. 

‘Of quick-growing vines that wowed 
up strong shoots from a perennial 
root, there are many that have a 
useful place. The moonflower, for 
instance, Ipomea pandurata, is a 
kind of magnified morning glory, 
with large, satiny-white flowers and 


wonderful rapidity cf growth. Finer 


and more dainty cover, with a deli- 
cate fragrance in the feathery flow- 
ers, is found in the madeira or mig- 
nonette vine. 

The common hop, in a suitable po- 
sition, will give great satisfaction. 
In full fruiting, it possessees an al- 
most classic beauty and _ richness 
which we need onby to open our eyes 
to in order to enjoy. The perennial 
peas lack the delightful fragrance of 
the sweet pea, but they comé in full 
trusses with larger individual blos- 
soms and equally delicate color. 


Now is the Time for Transplanting. 
It would take a long list to ex- 
haust the possibilities of the attrac- 
tive vines worth trying. The jas- 
mines, the cobeas and thunbergias, 
the much-lauded ‘“‘kudsu vines,’ the 
*“Dutchman’s pipe,’’ the flowering 
beans, and a dozen others have their 
partisans. Then there is a class of 
shrubby growth, like the trailing 
or drooping Forsythia suspensa, of 
willowy growth, that, trained upon a 
wall, make a really noble effect. 

Last in place here, but perhaps 
first in importance among climbers, 
come the climbing roses, which no 
one is likely to overlook in seeking 
gracious adornment for the home 
and grounds. 

Most of these vines may be trans- 
planted now to better advantage 
than at any other time of year.— 
Dorothy, in Country Gentleman. 





How a Washing Machine Helps. 














The Way to Train 
Evergreens. 








EF VERGREENS 
4~| may be transplant- 
—ed at any time 
now, but probably bet- 
ter results are obtained, 
as a rule, by doing the 
work quite early in the 
spring. This picture of 
a Crimean fir shows 
how an evergreen 
should, under ordinary 
circumstances, be allow- 
ed to grow—in pyra- 
midal shape from the 
ground up. A stem 
adds no beauty to any 
of the conifers when 
grown on the lawn; and 
many magnolias would 
be far more beautiful 
if trained the same way. 



































galvanized tub, with three legs on 
rollers, and weighs 28 pounds. So 
you see it is light and easy to han- 
dle. Of course, I suppose there are 
other machines just as good as mine, 
but the ‘‘Easy” is the only one I 
know anything about. Anyhow I 
would advise every woman to get a 
washer. It is a great help and also 
saves time and temper. 

MRS. ALLIE L. COTTRELL, 

Rush Springs, Okla. 





A MILLION BABIES KILLED BY 
SOOTHING SYRUPS. 


This is Just a Part of the Murder 
Done by the Patent Medicine 
Fraud Abetted by Papers That 
Carry Patent Medicine Advertising 


Steadily our farming people are 
awaking to the evil of the patent 
medicine fraud. The farmers’ insti- 
tute lectures on sanitation are help- 
ing spread the good doctrine, and 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt has not only bréught 
the subject to the attention of the 
women’s branches of the Farmers’ 
Institutes in North Carolina, but has 
interested the National Farmers’ 
Congress as well. In a recent ad- 
dress before the Congress, pleading 
for a National Department of Health, 
Mrs. Hutt said: 

“The patent medicine evil is one 
with which the National Government 
should deal. The patent medicine 
manufacturers spend $40,000,000 a 
year on the newspapers. Almost ev- 
ery country paper is a sieve when 
the patent medicine advertisements 
are cut out. Some of them owe their 
lives to the well-paying patent medi- 
cine and whiskey concerns. These 
papers dare not, almost for their 
life’s sake, expose the fakes because 
written across the contract in red ink 
are the words: ‘It is agreed in case 
any law or laws are enacted, either 
State or National, harmful to the 





Dear Aunt Mary: [I have been 
using a Syracuse ‘‘Easy’” washing 
machine for two years, and I can 


truthfully say that it is the greatest! 


time and labor-saver on the place— 
sewing machine not excepted. I can 
do our washing in less than half the 
time it took to do it on the wash- 
board, and I’m not nearly so tired, 
either, when I get through with the 
week’s washing. 


| 


The machine I use is just a large medicines designed for theuseof chil- 


patent medicine interests, that this 
contract may be cancelled.’ One pa- 
per is powerless. A government is 
powerful. 

“Dr. Wiley is quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press as saying that in his 
opinion more than a million Ameri- 
can babies have died from the effects 
of poison by morphine in soothing 
syrups administered by mothers. The 
Massachusetts Board of Health says: 
‘The sale of soothing syrups and all 


dren, which contain opium should be 
prohibited.’ Soothing syrups are the 
cause of untold misery, for seeds are 
doubtless sown in infancy which bear 
pernicious fruit in adult life, and it 
is charged by physicians who have 
studied the effects of morphine or 
any other preparation of opium that 
it leads to the use of cigarettes, alco- 
hol, cocaine and other drugs.”’ 





“A retentive memory is a great 
thing, but the true token of nobility 
is the power to forget.’’ 





doing is arranging his own.’ 
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“Any man who plots another's un- | 


| 








As Near as it is 


Possible 


for us to do so, we trace every 
piano sold by us, and protect 
our customers from the mis- 
representations of unscrupu- 
lous and incompetent tuners 
and repairers of pianos. If 
you own a STIEFF PIANO, be 
very careful who tampers with 
it. We maintain a corps of 
competent men in this line, 
and will furnish one to look 
after your instrument any 
time it needs attention. Our 
representatives are duly ac- 
credited, and if a chance caller 
represents that he is from the 


HOUSE OF STIEFF 


insist that he show you his 
authority. We stand back of 
every representation made by 
our representatives, and _ this 
fact has tempted dishonest per- 
sons to masquerade as being 
our representatives. If your 
visitor can show the proper en- 
dorsement, trust him; if he 
cannot, the chances are you’ve 
caught a swindler, in which 
case we’d thank you to let us 
know—we’ll look after him. 
We don’t propose that the peo- 
ple shall be mulcted at the 
cost of our eeceabneanesand 


CHAS. M. STEI FF 
Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff. the Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-Player Pianos 


Baltimore, - Md. 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, - - N.C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, 


Manager. 














will last for years. 


and 
Food 
Chopper Steam and Electric Power. 


day in the year. 


Lard Press. 


The No. 6 “Enterprise” Chopper costs 
only $1.75; No.10, shown in cut, $2.50. 
They are standard family size, and not 
only save half the work at butchering 
time, butare useful inthe kitchen every 


Made in 45 sizes and stylesfor Hand, 
We also 
make cheaper Food Choppers, but rec- 
ommend the above for the reasors 
given. Illustrated catalog free. Sold at 
Hardware and General Stores, etc. 


Lessens the labor at butchering time. 


Sausage Two machines in one. Well made and Japanned 
does its work quickly and surely. Cyl Price $5.50 
inder is bored true and plate fits accur- 4 sizes 

Stuffer ately. Pressure cannot cause meat to rise Tinned and 


above the plate. The Patented Corru- 


. d gated spout prevents air from entering 
an casing, ensuring perfect filling and pre- 
servation of sausage. 
Lard Machine can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a minute’s time, Can also be 
Press used as a Fruit Press, 


Your dealer will be able to supply you 
with the “Enterprise” Sausage Stuifer and 


ENTERPRISE 


“Enterprise” Meat and Food Choppers cut the meat 6 No. 10 

with a revolving steel knife against a perforated ———— Price 

Meat steel cutting plate without tearing or crushing. , it aid $2.50 
Easily cleaned. Practically unbreakable and . _ 













No. 25—4 quart 


Japanned 


ENTERPRISE 





Bone, 
Shell 
and 
Corn 
Mill 


The “Enterprise” Bone, Shell and Corn Mill is 
@ good all-round mill for farmers, poultrymen, etc, 
and for compactness, strength and durability is 
unexcelled. Handy for grinding poultry food and 
making bone meal fertilizer. Mill shown in cut $8.50, 
weight 60lbs., grinds1’4 bu. corn per hour. Look for 
the name ** Enterprise’’ on the machine you buy. 

Grind up dry bones, oyster and other shells, corn, 
etc., for your hens and watch results, 

hher f famous ** Enterprise”? household special- 
ties are: Coffee Mills; Raisin Seeders; Fruit, Wine 
and Jelly Presses; Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, Etc., Ete. 

Sold at Hardware and General Stores, etc. 

Write for ‘‘The Enterprising Housekeeper,” a book 


of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. Sent for gc. in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC CO. of PA., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa 
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We Guarantee Ow Our Advertisers. 


positively make pore the loss by any 
Wi subscriber aa 8 result of fraudulent m: resentations 

our columns on the part of any ‘vertiser who 
pF rt. be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 


trifling disputes between reliable busi- 


h 

udulent dealing, we will make good 
7 have just in fcated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that _ claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser © Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability rad fan advertisers that 
it carries. 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











Be a Man and Take Your Medicine. 


S A REPRESENTATIVE of the agricultural 
‘A interests of the South, The Progressive 
Farmer is very much mortified to hear that 
some farmers who sold their cotton last spring 
for fall delivery are trying to break their contracts 
and sell the pledged product to other parties at 
higher prices. Such conduct is nothing less than 
disgraceful thievery, and no farmer deserves the 
respect of his fellows, nor can have the respect of 
himself, who is guilty of it. If you pledged your 
cotton at a lower price than it is now selling at, in 
Heaven’s name, take your medicine like a man, for 
the honor of yourself and the honor of farmers as 
a class. 





Do We Wish Lower Prices for Farm 
Products? 


DN UR EXCHANGES contain numerous refer- 
eg ences to the so-called meat and other 
“trusts” and to fancied combinations of 
dealers and speculators for raising the prices of 
farm products. Throughout all is a tone of re- 
gret at the high prices of meal, flour, corn, etc. 
This view of the prices of farm prices is in sym- 
pathy with the consumers, and we infer that in 
the opinion of the editors these high prices for 
farm products are a great calamity. To one know- 
ing that 80 to 90 per cent of our people are farm- 
ers and that the farmer is the only producer of 
meat, flour, corn, etc., this bewailing of the high 
price of these products appears peculiar at least, 
if not ridiculous. 

Truly, is it not remarkable that the farmer 
should complain of the high prices of the products 
which he grows? While nearly one-half our land 
is planted in corn, we complain of the high price 
of corn; we produce some meat and could produce 
more at one-third the price it is selling for, but 
still we complain of the high price of pork. We 
have even heard farmers bewailing most bitterly 
the high price of cowpea seed. The cowpea is 
particularly a Southern crop, is one of our great 
soil-improvers and hay crops, and still our farm- 
ers are heard to complain of the price of cow- 
peas. 

It is a fact, however, that while nearly all farm 
products are now bringing top prices we are in- 
jured instead of benefited thereby; because al- 


though farmers, we are buyers, not sellers, of all 
farm products except cotton. 

While the farmers of other sections are rejoic- 
ing at and growing rich on the high prices of meat 
and other farm products, we are complaining and 
blaming the trusts and every other imaginable 
person except the right one—ourselves. The ab- 
surdity of the farmer complaining of the high 
price of farm products must be apparent to any 
one. If meat, corn and flour are too high, why 
don’t we produce them? Farming is our business, 
and if we can not produce these farm products for 
less than the present selling prices, then those 
prices are not too high. With all farm products 
bringing maximum prices, this ought to be a sea- 
son of rejoicing ‘instead of mourning, and it will 
be when we realize the ridiculous position we are 
putting ourselves in by not growing those crops to 
sell which are so high as to call forth our special 
attention. If these prices are too high, why stop 
at growing merely enough for our own use. Why 
not grow some to sell and reap the benefits of the 
unusually high prices? If we will not avail our- 
selves of this rare opportunity, let us at least 
cease making ourselves ridiculous by the spectacle 
of farmers complaining of the high prices of farm 
products. 





This Week and Next. 


HERE ARE A NUMBER of features in this 
wR issue which we do not think you can afford 
to miss. Professor Massey’s ‘‘Farm Work 
for December” will claim first attention from 
many readers; and his suggestions as to the things 
to do right now are well worh heeding. Over on 
page 6 will be found a list of “Twelve Things to 
Do This Month’’; and we believe that every one of 
them is worth doing, too. 


Our report of the great meeting of Southern 
agricultural workers at Jackson, Miss., shows 

iainly the trend of the best agricultural though 
11 the South. Especially notable are the resolu- 
tions presented by a committee of which our own 
Dr. Butler was chairman, and adopted by the 
meeting. The boll weevil is advancing steadily, 
and it is only a matter of a comparatively short 
time until it will be all over the cotton country. To 
have both boll weevils and cattle ticks means a 
hard row to hoe; therefore, since we know how to 
get rid of the tick, let every State in Progressive 
Farmer territory exterminate it before the weevil 
gets here. It can be done; and this reminds us 
that in an early issue we are going to publish a 
symposium showing just what has been done along 
this line in every State in all our territory. 

There is an interesting discussion of the tenant 
system on pages 4 and 5, which adds new weight 
to our contention that the thing for every aspir- 
ing man to do is to buy at least a small piece of 
land. 


Don’t neglect Mr. Conover’s warning against 
the creamery promoter sharps: if they show up in 
your neighborhood, invite them to move on. Neith- 
er can you afford to miss the list of ‘‘Agricultural 
Books Worth Reading,’ nor the list, on page 8, of 
hardy vines that can be planted now. 

Next week our ‘‘$500 More a Year” article will 
tell how to care for the manure—something that 
most farmers certainly need to know. The third 
article in our reading course on fertilizers will 
treat of soil formation; Mr. French will make a 
strong plea for more and better pastures; there 
will be another article on drainage, this time 
from Mr. J. M. Jones, of Alabama, and the usual 
amount of timely suggestion and information. 





Every few days we have calls or letters from 
young men who have trained themselves as book- 
keeps or stenographers and want positions. The 
young men who are trained in agriculture, how- 
ever, do not need apply for positions; the places 





are seeking them. 





Help Stop Forest Fires. 


(By HE RECENT DROUTH has resulted in 
aS enormous damage to our timber resources 

by forest fires. We have by no means de- 
veloped as yet a public sentiment against negli- 
gence with fire in the woods such as we ought to 


have, and must have. Our timber supply, large 


trees and young undergrowth, are just as much 
of the farmer’s wealth as his houses, barns, and 
wheat-stacks, and a man is just as blamable to let 
fire destroy one as the other. In this connection 
a helpful suggestion is made by the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch which we take pleasure in pass- 
ing on: 


“A reader of The Times-Dispatch in this 
city, Mr. S. T. Beveridge, writes to us to sug- 
gest that Virginia farmers should prohibit 
hunting on their land until the drought is 
broken. Mr. Beveridge thinks that if their 
attention is once called to the matter, true 
sportsmen will stay at home until the danger 
is passed. We hope, and we believe, that he 
is entirely right. Guns are a real menace in 
the woods at times like these. The most 
careful hunter brings peril with him. In 
other States, because of this plain fact, the 
Governor is authorized to close the hunting 
season by proclamation in seasons of prolong- 
ed drought. Virginia will have a law like 
this some day, but at present, she must rely 
upon the common sense of her land-owners and 
sportsmen. No farmer should give shooting 
privileges to anybody till the woods are soak- 
ed by a good rain, and no hunter should 
make himself a public danger-spot by trying 
to get them.” 





A few weeks ago we advised our farmers to 
hold their cotton for better prices. That advice 
nas been justified and thousands of farmers have 
doubtless profited by it. Now with cotton at 143 
and 15 cents, we are not inclined to take the re- 
sponsibility of urging farmers to hold their whole 
crop longer. Certainly every farmer now should 
sell enough to pay his debts and get thoroughly 
square with the world during December. When 
vou have sold enough for this, you may then de- 
‘ide for yourself as to the wisdom of speculating 
on a further advance. 





In all sections of the South the boys’ corn clubs 
are proving one ofsethe greatest educational agen- 
cies ever devised and one of the greatest aids to 
setter farming yet thought of. We heard the oth- 
‘r dav of a fourteen-year-old boy who made 98 
of on an acre of land, while a 
neighbor farmer in an adjoining field cleared at 
.ne same time made on 10 bushels. See your 
County Superintendent and put your county in 
tne forefront of the Boys’ Corn Club movement. 


sUspels Curn 





For the illustration on our first page this week, 
as wel as the one last week, credit is due the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HAT MEANS the social and industrial evo- 
W lution of our people? It is that we are 

preparing to interpret the needs of the 
new times in Virginia and in the South. Our 
work of to-day is a time of preparation to save 
our country in the next great crisis We 
must take the life and the work of the people into 
the school, and must carry the teaching and in- 
fluence of the school into the life of the people. 
The chief objection to the old school was that it 
educated too many young people out of the coun- 
try. Our present common schools have a worse 
influence in this way because they are more nar- 
rowing, and fit primarily for nothing but poorly 
paid commercial positions. We have thousands 
of industrially untrained boys going into the or- 
dinary commercial callings and no scientific farm- 
ers or engineers, and thousands of young girls 
eager to earn the pitiful pittance of a saleswoman, 
while none can be found for well-paid manufactur- 
ing positions.—Dr. Charles W. Dabney, at Virginia 
Educational Conference, Nevember 23, 1909. 
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““What’s The News?” 




















‘ Has President Taft Gone Back on 


Roosevelt ? 


=—|N THE RECENT drouth of news perhaps no 
other single matter has excited so much 


earnest discussion as the Roosevelt ‘‘return 
from Elba” idea—the suggestion that as when 
Napoleon returned from Elba the French deserted 
the existing government to follow him again, so 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s return from Africa next year, 
the Republican masses may desert Mr. Taft and 
demand another term of Roosevelt. However 
lacking in foundation may be the suggestion cf 
such a conspiracy on the part of Roosevelt’s fol- 
lowers, there is no concealing the growing dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Taft on the part of those 
who expected him to continue under full steam 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policies of trust regulation, the 
conservation of natural resources, and most im- 
portant of all, freeing the Republican Party from 
the control of the great financial interests repre- 
sented by Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Can- 
non. There is a feeling that Mr. Taft has even 
ben guilty of bad faith in allowing the Roosevelt 
influence to make him President unless he were 
going to stand for the reforms that he was se- 
lected for the purpose of carrying out. In the 
December American Magazine one of the cleverest 
and most insidious pieces of political writing puts 
the matter with remarkable effectiveness. A sup- 
posed trust man and Taft advocate rejoicing over 
the repudiation of Roosevelt expresses his satis- 
faction, in part, as follows: 


“No person in Washington was hated more 
by Mr. Roosevelt than Senator Aldrich. No 
man hated Mr. Roosevelt more. The feeling 
grew into a personal feud. The consequence 
was that the country was deprived of the 
benefits of Mr. Aldrich’s experience and far- 
sighted wisdom. Mr. Taft has pointedly in- 
vited Senator Aldrich to return to power. He 
is at this moment one of the chief advisers of 
the administration. The President has done 
nothing more emphatic to indicate his com- 
plete abhorrence of Rooseveltism than his 
unsolicited public endorsement of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. To Mr. Aldrich 
now falls the duty of revising the currency 
system. That he will do it wisely, no one 
can doubt who appreciates his character as a 
man and knows the extent to which he enjoys 
the confidence of the Messrs. Rockefeller, 
Stillman, and others, among our most pro- 
found financiers. Brave old Joe Cannon, too, 
is once more in undisputed control of ths 
House of Representatives. And the Presi- 
dent has not hesitated to denounce Con- 
gressmen who disagreed with the patriarch’s 
management of the tariff discussion. Holding 
that the chief support of existing financial 
and industrial conditions is one unbroken Re- 
publican organization, he has hinted broadly 
to those pupils of Roosevelt that destruction 
will be their portion if they don’t change their 
tactics.”’ 


Of course, Mr. Taft has not yet had time for a 
final judgment as to his merits. He goes on trial 
again with the re-assembling of Congress, and the 
people will then have a better basis for gauging 
him. 

es 


A Great English Champion of Popular 
Rights. 

ys HE OLDEST MAN now living in England 
Na does not recall such political excitement as 

now prevails over the adoption of the 
Budget discussed in these columns last week. Lord 
Lansdowne, the Conservative leader, would have 
the Lords reject the measure, but Lord Rose- 
berry believes that this would enrage the people, 
and that it is the part of prudence for the Lords 
te aecept it and appeal to the people to elect 





members of the House of Commons who will re- 
peal it. 

Toward Mr. Lloyd-George the sentiment of the 
Lords is one of extreme bitterness, but through it 
all he stands unmoved and unshaken, a man who 
has made himself by sheer force of ability and 
character one of the most foremost figures in the 
world to-day. A poor orphan boy brought up by 
his mother (the daughter of a poor Baptist 
preacher in Wales) with the help of a shoemaker- 
uncle, Lloyd-George managed as a youth to secure 
a good legal education, and in a career carved out 
by himself has convinced the nation that he com- 
bines sterling character with extraordinary abil- 
ity. It is hard for his enemies to argue that his 
budget is a demagogic appeal for popularity with 
the masses, because they know that Lloyd-George 
is a man who has not hesitated to take an unpopu- 
lar side when his convictions pointed that way. 
in the Boer War he faced hostile mobs and was 
even attacked on the streets because he was will- 
ing to take an unpopular side that he believed 
right. 

By birth and rearing in sympathy with the great 
masses of the struggling poor, however, Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s great ambition is to make England a true 
democracy and give the poor an equal chance by 

king away the special privileges of wealth. 
\\ hile combining the qualities of the two men, he 

s evidently an abler man than Wm. J. Bryan, and 
a more earnest reformer than Theodore Roosevelt. 
In the summer’s campaign over his policies he has 
aown himself a brilliant and daring campaigner 
as well as a tactful party leader, and during the 
coming twelve months the eyes of the world will 
be turned to him as to almost no other man. As 
tor his budget, he himself admits that it is not so 
much a plan of taxation as a measure for social 
reform. His own words are: 

“Yes, this is a war budget! It is a budget 
for waging implacable warfare against pov- 
erty, and I cannot help hoping and believing 
that before this generation has passed away 
we shall have made a great advance toward 
the good time when poverty, with the wretch- 
edness and squalor and human degradation 
which always follow in its camp, will be as 
remote from the people of this country as the 
wolves which once infested its forests.” 

Such is the campaign in which Lloyd-George is 
engaged in our old mother country, and it is fit- 
ting that the interest and sympathy of our liberal 
Americans should be with him. 


kt 
Judge DeArmond and His High ‘.’ 
Ideals of Public Duty. 


AR DEMOCRATIC PARTY in Congress, at a 
a 


time when leaders are all too scarce any- 
how, suffers a great loss in the tragic death 
of Congressman David A. De Armond, of Missouri. 
Burned to death in an effort to rescue his five- 
year-old grandson from the flames of his burn- 
ing home, an element of deep pathos is added to 
the sense of loss which the Nation suffers in this 
untimely taking off of one of its ablest law-mak- 
ers. In an able sketch of the dead Congressman, 
Mr. H. E. C. Bryant points out some traits of his 
which cannot be too highly praised in this day 
when so many so-called public servants disregard 
them. In the first place, Judge De Armond had 
no private interest to interfere with his public 
services, and in the second place, he accepted no 
favors or gifts from railroads or from other in- 
fluences that court the popularity of the power- 
ful. Mr. Bryant says: , 
“During the sessions of the House Judge 
De Armond was constantly in his seat, and 
was an attentive listener. His constituents, 
he believed, had a mortgage on his time. He 
did not feel that he could wilfully and wan- 
tonly waste it. His place was in the House 
and there he remained. Unlike many of his 
colleagues, he spent every day of Congress in 
the capital. We had a lucrative law practice 
in Missouri, but he considered himself a ser- 





vant of the people of his district, and he 
never shirked a duty...... 

“Washington is a bad, bold town—worse 
than the bad, bold man; the full hand is of- 
fered to the Congressman. Many favors are 
to be had for the acceptance. Judge De Ar- 
mond saw not such offerings: he paid his own 
way. Seducers could not entice him. He did 
not accept, nor let any of his family accept, 

,. telegraph franks, railroad tickets, race track 
badges or anything else of the kind, with 
which many of the representatives of the 
people regale themselves, and he paid his 
secretary the full amount provided by Con- 
gress. In following this policy he was one 
in a hundred.” 


2 
The Gist of Other News Matters. 


NTEREST IN THE Peary-Cook squabble 
Ne subsided rather suddenly and with a sort 
of sickening thud of disgust. Dr. Cook’s 
twenty-five thousand word statement is now on its 
way to Denmark where the scholars will pass up- 
on its seeming accuracy. In this country the Na- 
tional Geographical Association has already ex- 
amined Mr. Peary’s documents, approved them, 
and voted him a gold medal. Another committee 
is appointed to investigate whether anyone else 
preceded Peary at the Pole. The Mount McKinley 
incident has seriously weakened public confidence 
in Dr. Cook, and the verdict of the Danish Uni- 
versity will be awaited with interest. Comman- 
der Peary says that the finding of the South Pole 
should be comparatively easy as the existence of 
land instead of water around it makes it easier for 
explorers to provide supplies. 
* * * 

Of much popular interest is the decision of the 
Jnited States Circuit Court at St. Paul, Minn., that 
the Standard Oil Company is an illegal combina- 
tion and must be dissolved. Four judges concur- 
red in the opinion, but the case will, of course, be 
taken to the Supreme Court. In any case, it will 
pe, as one of the prosecuting attorneys said, mere- 
ly a “theoretical victory’? for the Government, as 
the company would doubtless be _ re-organized 


without delay with the same men in control. 
* & * 


Two deaths deserving mention are those of the 
two poets, Richard Watson Gilder and Father 
John B. Tabb. Mr. Gilder had been editor of the 
Century since 1881, had published several volumes 
of verse, and had a long and honorable record as 
a worker for better tenement-house conditions in 
New York and an untiring advocate of civil ser- 
vice and other reforms. He was born in 1844. 
Father Tabb was born in Virginia in 1845, became 
a Catholic priest, and wrote a number of short 
poems notable for their freshness and genuine 
feeling. 





When Will The Farmer Learn? 


HE FARMERS’ UNION NEWS feels sad 

R when it looks about over this country and 

sees sO many farmers who are being caused 

to suffer as a result of their misguided acts in the 
spring. 

The cotton buyer, the ‘‘sly old coon,’’ made the 
farmer believe that ten and eleven cents was a 
big price for cotton. Then they proceeded to buy 
it from him for future delivery at that price. The 
farmer did not stop to consider that if the mer- 
chant could afford to pay ten and eleven cents for 
cotton to be paid for in the fall, that he, the 
farmer, could afford to wait until fall to make 
contracts for sale. 

Many, many, are the families in the cotton dis- 
trict who will have to go in want during the next 
twelve months as a result of this misguided piece 
of business. Many a child will go without suffi- 
cent clothes, without sufficient shoes to keep its 
feet warm. Mary a mother will be caused to stay 
at home from church for the reason that the man 
who swore to protect her and provide for her 
refused to take the advice of his fellow-farmer, 
sought the advice of the speculator, accepted it, 
and was caught in the trap. 

As we meditate, we are caused to exclaim: 
‘“‘When, oh, when, will the farmer leave#’’—Farm- 
ers’ Union News. 
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Where te Buy Best Stock. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jer:ey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and b 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 

are from cows that have made over 400 
sounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand, 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 























SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED. BERKSHIRES 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLOTTE, ° 








Pigs of both sexes. 8 > : months old by Lee 
Premier 8rd ($1,100.00 Son of Premier Long 
| aenyg shorust uosed and fanciest headed 

ar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
bin, Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 

Holstein Bull Calves, $15 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1,000 to 1,500 gal. milk a year. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds. Address 


éOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. O. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockerels from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eges $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Bull 12 months old ready for service; 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old; 1 Bull Calf 2 months old, 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
@an produce. Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mar., R. R. 8, West Asheville, N. C. 


SUNNYSIDE RERKSHIRES 


Best blood in America in my herd boars— 
Qherokee's Masterpiece, Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commons (imported). Sows opueny 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terplece, two daughters of Premier Longfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. oung 
stock forsale. Prices reasonable, 

W. R. WALKER, Union, 8S. C. 














REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pigs, not akin. Bred Sows and 
Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 

S erling Stock Farm, 
PETERSBURG, - - - VIRGINIA, 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred > Essex Hogs: 
Horses, Jersey : -— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs = :: 3: 
and thoroughbred Poultry, and improved 
farm Implements—come to the BIG SALE at 
OPEN VIEW FARMS, yer ed 2nd, 1909, 


Mrs. Mary J. F. A uv, Amrz., 
iaoont | Holly, N. C. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 

60 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 

great show and breeding boars. We won 

more State Fair Premiums this season than 

all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 
ali sold. 

S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 

Newpert, Tenn. 
Thoroughbred Berkshires Fis5,3 months 


— one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
headed Boarsin Ameriea. I will sell at 

Saar prices. write for prices. 
F. A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita, N. CO. 

















Jersey Cows, Fresh, and 


Berkshire Swine of Best Breeding FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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There Are Few 


£3,500 to $4,000. 
BR increased interest which is 


dairy lines has, of course, cre- 
ated an interest in the question of 
creamery building, with the result 
that a Chicago firm has at least two 
representatives in North Carolina 
who are trying to establish co-oper- 
ative creameries. 

Their plan is to get 50 or 60 farm- 





Neighborhoods in 
Cows to Justify the Building of a Creamery, and the $5,000 
Outfit of the Promoters Can Be Duplicated in Most Cases for 


being taken in the South along] is 


that State, 
by the writer, 


Let the Creamery Promoter Alone! 


the South With Enough 


H. McClain, of Experiment, Ga., who 
in charge of United States and 
State Dairy Demonstration Work in 
in a letter, just received 
has this to say re- 
garding these eight creameries: 


“Of the eight creameries es- 
tablished in Georgia, three of 
them are dead. At one of the 
living creameries only one pat- 





1,000 pounds. Patrons paid 22c. ~+ 
per pound for butter fat. Good 
demand for butter at 28c. 

“Cedartown Creamery Co., Ce- 
dartown, Ga. Built June, 1908; 
cost $5,000. 75 cows support- 
ing plant; maximum milk re- 
ceived, 1,663 pounds. This plant 
opened with 150 cows, but this 
number was reduced half in Oc- 
tober. This creamery paid ex- 
penses only one month, and has 
incurred an indebtedness of 
$1,700. Good demand for but- 
ter at 30%c. per pound. Pat- 
rons receive 23 to 25c. for but- 
Ler Tat.” 


At present North Carolina needs } 
the lat- | 


more cows, not creameries; 
ter will come as a 
former. 


result of the 
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Plan of 
ers and merchants to each subscribe 
$100 worth of stock. The stock- 


holders must also furnish the site 
for the building. The promoters put 
up the building and put in the equip- 
ment, and when the building is com- 
pleted turn it over to the stockhold- 
ers, the agreement being that all the 
money is to be paid over upon the 
completion of the creamery. The 
promoter has no interest in the 
creamery, and as soon as he has se- 
cured the cash departs for a new 
field. 

Even if North Carolina was ready 
for creameries, the above method 





a Creamery That Can Be Built for $3,000 to $4,000. 


ron supplies the milk. None of 
them are running at anything 
like a reasonable profit. Some- 
thing like 2,000 pounds of milk 
a day will cover their present 
run (about 130 pounds of but- 
ter). At one of these places, 
which is a fair example of the 
others, only about 8 cents per 
gallon is paid for milk.” 


Mr. McClain also gives the fol- 
lowing report of some of _ these 
creameries: 


“Acworth Elgin Creamery Co., 
Acworth, Ga. Built April, 1908, 
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would be a poor way to build them, 
and is nothing less than a game of 
graft. The same kind of a building 
can be put up from $1,400 to $1,600 
and the. equipment can be bought 
and put in from $1,200 to $1,400, 
making the total cost from $2,800 to 
$3,000. Certainly $3,500 should 
represent the extreme cost of such 
a plant unless an ice machine is in- 
stalled, which will add about $1,000 
to the above cost. 

The same firm that is now work- 
ing in North Carolina built eight 
creameries in Georgia last year, cost- 
ing from $4,500 to $5,100. Mr. J.| 








Side Elevatio n of Creamery. 





cost $5,000. Number of cows 
at opening, 115. Maximum milk 
received, 3,200 pounds. Good 
demand for butter at 30c. per 
pound. Patrons paid 24 to 27c. 
per pound for butter fat. 


“Americus Creamery Company, 

Americus, Ga. Built October, 
1908, cost $5,100. Not more 
than 4@ cows supplying plant. 
Maximum milk, 303 pounds. 


“Coweta Creamery Co., New- 


man, Ga. Built July, 1908; cost 
$4,950; 40 cows supporting 
plant; maximum milk received, 


to warrant the building of a cream- 
ery. The milk from at least 40vu 
cows must be secured before it would 
be safe to establish a creamery, and 
these cows must be close enough to 
the plant—from 2 to 6 miles,—so 
that the cream or milk can be got- 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


The great milk, butterand beef breed and 
the best for the South. I still have some 
han?some youngsters. well grown, and sired 
by a son of the first prize and Champion Cow 
at the St. Louls Exposition, no better breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
Sam’! B. Woods, Prop., -- Charlottesville. Va. 


Durec Jersey Pigs Cherry readin color, 


plenty of bone and fin- 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a few choice 
service boars, bred gilts, and sews. Write for 
prices. L.M WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 
choice bull calves 


ANGUS BULLS to offer at attrac- 


tive. prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE *+TOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 














We have a few 





Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd i et State. Write 
me your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelhyviiia Ky, 








Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it, 
prices. PERFECTION NCO., - 
Greensboro, N.C 


DA! R Y If you want the best ever made 


for the money in Churns, But- 

TOOL ter Workers, Paperand Moulas, 
-? Railroad Cans, all sizes of Milk 

Bottles and Caps, Butter Color, etc., write im- 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We also 
sell the best Separator ever made at a price 














which makes it pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time. Write at once to 

L A. MADDEN, . . 137 Whitehall St. 
DEPT. A, ATLANTA, GAv 











There is no place in the | 
State where there are enough cows | 


THE PERFECTION CHURN - 


Write today for catalog and { 
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ten to the creamery 
great an expense. 

The annual report of the United | 
States Department of Agriculture for | 
1909 credits North Carolina with} 
294,000 dairy cows. This is but few 
as compared to some of the butter 
States, as, for instance: Iowa, 1,586,- 
000; Wisconsin, 1,462,000; Illinois, 
1,220,000; Minnesota, 1,092,000; 
Nebraska, 879,000. p 

The creamery will come just as 
soon as we get cows enough to sup- 
port it. 

The accompanying plans, furnish- 
ed by the Dairy Division of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, show 
a building and equipment which can 
be built for from $3,000 to $3,400, 
exclusive of the ice plant, which 
would add $1,000. These figures are 
furnished by Mr. B. D. White, of the 
Dairy Division, who has had a broad 
experience in building, equipping 
and managing creameries. These 
plans are furnished to parties in- 
tending to build, absolutely free of 
cost. | 

The D. S. Burrell Co., Little Falls, | 
N. Y.; The Vermont Farm Machine | 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., and other re-| 
liable firms, furnish plans and can | 


without too | 


{ 





supply the equipment for creamer-. 


ies, costing, complete, all the way 
from $2,500 to $3,500. These are 


just as good in every respect, andj 


often better, than those put in by 
the promoter at twice the cost. 

To those who are thinking of put- 
ting $100 into a creamery, permit 
me to make a few suggestions: Take 
$90 of this and put into a good pure 
bred bull calf from a cow producing 
500 pounds of butter a year or bet- 
ter. Take the other $10 and invest 
it in a pair of milk scales and a Bab- 
cock tester, and keep a record of 
each cow in the herd; weed out the 
poor ones, study the business, learn 
to make a better product, save the 
calves from the best cows, increase 
the herd and perhaps in ten years 
we will be ready for creameries. 

To those who have not given the 
matter much thought: Don’t put any 
money into it until you have made 
yourself familiar with what such a 
building and equipment is like and 
what it ought to cost. If you don’t 
know, ask your State Department of 
Agriculture. J. A. CONOVER, 

In charge U. S. and State Dairy 
Demonstration Work, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 








A Cheap and Convenient Portable 


Fence for Hogs. 


Messrs. Editorst” A plain portable 
hurdle fence to confine hogs may be 
made of 1x6‘s, 12 or 16 feet long. 
Four 1x6 pieces 12 feet long are re- 
quired for a single panel. Commenc- 
ing at the bottom, the first two are 
placed six inches apart, while the 
third and top ones are seven inches 
apart. The pieces are held in place 
by 1x4-inch pieces, one placed six 
inches from either .end, and the 
other placed in the center. The bot- 
tom piece of the triangle, which 
forms the support of the hurdle, is 3 
feet, 6 inches long, and is made of 
1x6-inch stuff. In the center of this 
piece a notch is cut 3 inches deep and 
two inches wide. The sides of the 
triangle are made of 1x4-inch boards, 
4 feet long, with a notch correspond- 
ing to the one in the baseboard cut 
in the top. 

This fence is hog-proof, and is eas- 
ily and cheaply constructed, and will 
not blow over in a gale of wind. It 
is easily transported from place to 
place, and while there are many 
minor details in the construction of 
the hurdles, the general method out- 
lined provides the simplest and 
cheapest fence with which the writer 
is familiar 

NDREW M. SOULE, 

Ga. State College of Agriculture. 








Don’t Feed Hogs Corn Alone. 


Feeding a hog on corn alone, 
whatever the form, is false economy | 
by which the feeder cheats himself} 
and the hog. Its natural supple-| 
ments are those which furnish pro- 
tein and mineral matter, such as clo- 
ver, alfalfa and other pasturage. 
The ash or mineral matter of the’! 
corn grain is considered indigestible 
for swine, and the absence of mineral 
matter impairs the nutritive process 
and injuries the structure; yet it is 
neither difficult nor expensive to sup- 
ply hogs with ashes, salt, coal, char- 
coal or charred cobs as correctives, 
with corn.—F. D. Coburn. 








Any “patent process”? which claims | 
to make twice as much butter out of | 
the milk as you have been getting, | 
or, as one does, to get a pound and | 
a half of butter from a quart of 
cream, is a fake pure and simple, and | 
should be let severely alone, 


Berkshires at South Carolina Fair. 


In the State Berkshire competitiou 
at the South Carolina State Fair, No- 
veinber ist to 6th, R. E. Shannon, 
Blackstock, S. C., won: 1 boar over 2 
years; 1 boar over 6 and under 12 
months; 2 sow 1 to 2 years; 1 and 2 
sow 6 to 12 months; 1 and 2 pair of 
pigs under 6 months; 1 display of 
more than 10 head. 

L. K. Couch, Easley, S. C., won: 1 
boar 1 to 2 years; 1 sow over 2 
years. : 

B. Harris, Pendleton, won: 2 sow 
6 to 12 months; and R. A. Watson, 
Ridge Spring, S. C., 2 display of over 
10 head. 

In the open to the world class, R. 
BE. Shanon won; 1 boar over 2 
years; 1 pair pigs under 6 months. 

W. E. Chapman, Fountain Inn, S. 
C., won: 1 sow 1 to 2 years. 

All other firsts went to Leonard 
Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C. 





How Much Pork Does a Bushel of 
Corn Make? 


Henry, in his ‘Feeds and Feed- 
ing,’ gives the results of trials with 
50 pigs at the Illinois Station, which 
show that one bushel of corn made 
10.9 pounds of gain in weight. The 
gains from a bushel of corn ranged 
from 6.9 to 16.8 pounds. This wide 
range shows the possibilities for loss 
or profit, according to the feeding 
quality of the hogs and the skill of 
the feeder. The average gain per 
day, per hog was 1.09 pounds, which 
shows fairly good growth. With 
good hogs well handled, it costs 7 
cents a pound to make pork with 
corn at 70 cents a bushel. Most pork 
made on 70-cent corn will cost from 
8 to 9 cents a pound, live weight, 
when corn alone is fed. 





Farmers need to be cautioned 
against the use of wood ashes and 
lime with manure. The ashes and 
lime produce an alkaline condition, 
resulting in the loss of ammonia. 
This point has not been sufficiently 
emphasized, and many farmers have 
used ashes and lime with manure to 
disadvantage.—-Prof. E. B. Hart. 





Do not expect the colts to live on 
peavine hay alone. It is one of the 
best feeds for them, if fed in modera- 
tion; but should always be fed in con- 
nection with other roughness. 





Clip Your 


Pans Tell) parm Horses 


One dishpan shows the 
only pace used_ inside 
Sharples Dairy Tubu- 
lar .Cream Separator- 
bowls. The other § 
dishpan shows the 
disks from a com- 
mon separator bowl. 


Is it not easier to 
handle, wash and turn the light Dairy 
Tubular bowl? Is it not common 
sense to no Sa the simple Dairy 
Tubular bow! to run steadier and resist 
rust, knocks and wear longer than 
a common bowl with a dishpanful of 
disks inside? Of course it is. 


World’s biggest separator factory. 

America’s oldest separator 
concern. Branch factories 
in Canada and Germany. 







Authorities on horses 

say that clipped horses keep in 
better condition, give better 
service, are less liable to take 
cold, and are easier cleaned 
than unclipped horses. This is 
because a heavy, sweaty coatof 
hair exhausts the strength and 
energy and does notdry quickly 
like the short-clipped coat. 


Buy a Stewart No. 1 
Ball Bearing Horse 


















Clipping Machine 
AND CLIP YOUR HORSES. 
We have made this machine 
so simple that any horse can 
be clipped by merely guid- 
ing the knife while the 
crank 1s turned. The clip- 
ping is done faster, 
cleaner,—better in 
every way—than was 
ever possible with 
hand clippers. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


We have made the Stewart the most durable machine 
as all working parts are inc osed and run in oil and 
all gears are cut :ftom the solid steel bar and are made 
file hard. There is practically no friction or wear. 
It not only lasts, butis usefula lifetime. 

Costs $7.50 The Stewart No. 1 is very simple 
—es §in construction. There 1s no deli- 
cate mechanism to keepin working order and 1t sells 






















probably replace ] | 
more common sepa- 
rators every year than 
any maker of such machines sells. 





for only $7.50. Order today from your local dealer or 
= send $2.00 and order direct to us and receive machine 
Catalog C. O. D. for balance. Catalog sent free. 
No. 283 Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


157 + hio Street, Chicago 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 








WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chi Til, Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can., Portland, ce 3 
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OSGOOD wWasonscnc 
Wagon Scale 
Who weighs the products a bny and sell? 
bo se es, you’re — 
Ow — weights — 
value for every- 


hing. Many styles to 
select from. Prices: within 
your reach. 
Vi W rite for Catalogue 
j; Oscoon Scare Co., 
2” B0x 204 BINGHAMTON. N.Y. 














Our advertisers are guararteed. 








FACILITIES IN WAGON MANUFACTURE COUNT 
VITALLY IN THE QUALITY OF ARTICLE MANUFACTURED 


And _ our location is a threefold advantage to every farmer who buys a 
WHITE HICKORY. Situated in the heart of the best Hickory, Oak and. 
Poplar supply of the United States, we get our pick of the choicest wood. 
Our lumber yards contain the most valuable wood, stick for stick, in the 
South, and we season it three to four years before use. 

Our proximity to the iron and steel markets of Alabama affords us 
another item in the reduction of price WE pay. and which YOU pay 
Sor all the metal workin a WHITE HICKORY WAGON. 

_ Thirdly, the location of our Factories in the heat of the Southern 
climate insures the building of wagons with an eye to the long, hot 
season they must withstand. You don’t have to wet a WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon to make the mortices hold;—they arz built to stand we firm and 
rigud, and ARE THE MOST DURABLE WAGONS MADE! 

So, from every point of economy in price of purchase, and of lasting 
yor age in use, the WHITE HICKORY Wagon leads, especially in the 

outh. 

Also, it is sold under a guarantee that is definite and to the point, 
and a surety of perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 

Ask your dealer for our catalog. If he is out of them, write us direct. 


WHITE HICKORY MFG. C0., Atlanta, Ga. 


i, 


BOSTROM’S $2 s®. FARM LEVELS 
































Are Being Welcomed by Land Owners From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Shipping 
Weight 
15 Ibs. _.. 


For Terracing, Ditching, Draining, Grading, Road 

@ Building, Running Fences, Setting Out Orchards, 

Levelling Buildings and Foundations, [Irrigating, 

Getting Angles, and cvery sort of work requiring a Level. With 

a BOSTROM ontfitin his possession, no man needs a Surveyor or 

Civil Engineer. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, GUARANTEED. 

$10.00 Outfit has Globe Sight, and $15.00 Outfit has TELESCOPE 

with Magnifying Lenses enabling you to the Target 

over 400 yards away. 

ORDER TODAY, direct from this offer—or, if more complete 

information is desired, write today, Address, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








THR ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are mer and firms of known reHability, and will do as they promise. 
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DRAIN YOUR WET LANDS. 


Then You Can Use Fertilizers on 
Them to Advantage. 


Messrs, Editors: In a recent is- 
sue of your paper one of your con- 
tributors has a very timely and in- 
teresting article on under-drainage. 
But in urging the importance of 
drainage, he says: “Draw on the 
shovel and spade, instead of the fer- 
tilizer man.” 

Would not this statement be more 
correct if it were: ‘Draw on the 
shovel and spade as well as the fer- 
tilizer man’’? Certainly no lines of 
soil improvement go more hand-in- 
hand than drainage, tillage and fer- 
tilization. 

There is no doubt that many far- 
mers in the South as well as all over 
the United States have been drawing 
on the fertilizer man, and often for 
very low-grade goods, such as 
2—8—2, and neglected to drain and 
cultivate so that the best results 
might be obtained from the use of 
the fertilizer for all practical experi- 
ments go to show that after a man 
has underdrained his land where 
needed, taking the water out and 
letting in the air, he can use twice as 
much as fertilizer as he did before, 
and at a profit. 

If the land is hard or wet, the 
roots of the crops cannot work their 
way through it. Drainage will take 
out the water and let in the air, so 
that the soil can feed the roots, pro- 
viding the plant food is in the soil 
in an available form. If it is not, 
then it is wise to apply fertilizers 
and barnyard manure. 

The land in the South especially 
needs more drainage, more phos- 
phoric acid and more potash to grow 
cowpeas, which will add nitrogen 
and humus and make the land more 
open and friable, so that it will stand 
both wet weather, when the surplus 
water will run off in the drain, and 
dry weather, when the water will 
be stored up in the soil as in a 
sponge to keep the plants growing. 

Mr. T. M. Morton, of West Rush. 
New York, the man who grew an av- 
erage of 417 bushels of potatoes on 
eighteen acres, uses over 1,500 
pounds per acre, and thinks that now 
that his land is all drained and in 
good shape, he can use a ton to the 
acre with profit, while his neighbor 
on undrained land cannot use a third 
of that amount without loss. Mr. 
Morton reports that since draining 
his land he is steadily increasing the 
amount of fertilizer per acre and also 
increasing his profits. He mixes his 
fertilizer himself in such proportions 
as his crops may need. 

G. FRED MARSH. 





Two of the great health requisites 
on the farm are abundance of fruits 
and water works for baths, drinking 
and ‘sanitation. We need something 
to offset the rich hog meat and fatty 
gravies that the average Southern 
farmer will literally swim in from 
now until March. No wonder there 
are so many lame backs, stiff joints, 
and torpid livers. Fruit three times 
a day with variations as to varieties 
is what we need. Fall is the proper 
time to order nursery stock and it is 
reasonably cheap.—H. E. Fant. 





Floats can be mixed with manure 
at the rate of one pound of rock 
phosphate or floats per day for each 
animal. This should be sprinkled in 
the manure gutters, so as to be thor- 
oughly mixed with the manure as it 
is hauled out.—Prof. E. B. Hart. 





Before a strange animal is allowed 
to enter a herd it should always re- 
ceive careful inspection, and if found 
to have lice, should be kept by itself 
and treated until entirely free from 
them.—Prof. C. P. Gillette. 


USEFUL XMAS GIFTS from ROSE 


“The South’s Only Big Mail Order House” 


Gifts of real value that are guaranteed to last for many years and give satisfaction as long as they 
last. Look at the few articles illustrated—did you ever see such remarkable bargains? Rose undersells 
all competitors—some of them may make the same price on some articles, but they do not prepay the 
freight, and cannot make equally prompt shipments. 


Rose Prepays the Freight on Everything. 

Not only that, but Rose sells for one-third less than retailers and all articles are shipped subject to 
approval the same day order is received. If, after a thorough trial, you are dissatisfied with your 
purchase—if you do not believe you have a better value than you could possibly secure elsewhere for 
the money, Rose wants you to return the article and have your money refunded. Read the descrip- 
tions; look at the prices; get the catalogues. 


Wholesale Prices 


on Overcoats. 


No _ house—retail or mail order, comes 
anywhere near equalling Rose in either 
price, quality of material or workmanship. 

he pattern shown is one of our latest, 
and has proved one of the most popular 
models this fall. It is a bit conservative, 
but one of the best coats for comfort you 
have ever seen. As for fit, Rose guaran- 
tees at least as good service as youcan get 
from your local dealer. 












$10.75 





Freight The price of this coat is only $6.48, express 
5 prepaid. We can fur- 
Prepaid nish the same model 


finished in “‘college’’ 
style with the fe ney THE BEST BUGGY BUILT. 
pockets, cuffs an R i 
Other nobby frills Mn on ga are built for wear and tear and 
which look so well onf’ The ‘Auto Seat” Buggy here illustrated is the 
young men —for the ff very latest idea—it has an automobile seat which 
same price, This coat} can be detached in a second almost, transform- 
comes in two lengths j ing the buggy into a light runabout. 
—44 and 46 inches. The floors of the body are made from hard- 
Another serviceable wood and are extra well braced underneath. All 
coat is our ‘‘Over-fiof the finishing nails are driven in from the 
rain” coat. This is bottom and corrugated nails are used between 
made of fine quality. § each finishing nail 
gray cloth lined with This will just give some slight idea of the care- 
pure rubber. It is ful and thorough manner in which this buggy is 
light in weight and isa set up---it will give you unexcelled service, and 
fine protection against § will make an excellent appearance. 
cold—the rubber lin-f And no better value was ever offered---with 
ing makes it abso- each vehicle goes our legal binding guarantee of 
lutely waterproof. [satisfaction for three years. Not only that, but 
Wide corduroy collar ; just try this buggy ninety days and then, if you 
length 46 inches; chest fare not perfectly pleased with it, return itand 
sizes 7 to of, — get your money back. 
nclusive. Ss coa Price $49.35, freight prepaid. Send today'f 
is yours for only $4.98, § Catalogue “B’”’ and read the detailed description 
express prepaid. of this “Auto Seat’? and of Rose’s many other 
i Through Rose it is remarkable Buggy Bargains. Every buggy Rose 
cind, and is guaranteed to stay in good condi- possible for everyfsells is guaarnteed to please or money will he 
tion and do perfect work for twenty years. You man, woman and child J refunded. Do not forget Catalogue “B.” 
can have one shipped to your home immediately J. to clothe themselves 
and if after nines ial you are not thor-12 the best of the latest styles. Being far 


r days tri A —— 
guahly satisfied with it, ust shipit back toRose at | jrom pe centers of fashion, we ot ace 

’ oney e refunded. ; Zz 

selves with left-overs—but in this regard, at Save Saddl M 

least, the people of “he South shall not be e oney 
slighted any more. I am bringing to the’ The Rose Somerset Saddle No. 3 here illus 


South the very latest fashions at the same : 
Get Real Jewelry. time they are seen in New York and am trated is the very best for the price you ever saw, 
y making or ted oon anybody ed er The leather used is tanned Only $4 00 

—or can. guarantee to give you perfect a i 
Did you know that there is a big] satisfaction or your patel shel po soon as by the good old: fashioned 
difference bet ween the jewelry | requested accompanies every article thatyS!ow method with chestnut 
sold ontins ag rae eh goes out of our big establishment, se oer oak bark—no acids or other 

ers? e ne of my mos eral offers is No. B -rotti i : 
usual mail order house and all depart-§ This is a Ladies Tourist Coat of Scotch wor- oreo ne igioero—gimaes peed 
ment store stuff is flashy and fancy look-| sted in soft shades of gray mixtures. It has§ !0ck-stitched, with strong 
—— i i. x ®t: “4 bd —_— hage adage ahd cre ——_ col-flinen thread. This is a com- 

J : aments offlar, trimmed wit ack si uttons and 

this kind. Rose jewelry is better. The patched pockets. The coat is unlined, 50 rirag mente of rogue 
brooch here shown, for instance, is ab-J inches long, sizes $2 to 42 inches inclusive, design that both rider and \ 
solutely guaranteed to be solid gold--the J bust measure; price $3.90, express prepaid. J horse will appreciate. The 
whole thing, even to the pin and the§ Ask today for Catalogue “‘C” and look over price is $4.00, express pre- 
catch. And it is solid all the way {the bargains you will find in it. Be sureto}. ae 
through, not sunk in the back | get this catalogue before buying your winter} P2id- The Rose Saddle and 


ECONOMY SEWING MACHINE. 


As a low priced yet serviceable machine, the 
ECONOMY meets all requirements. It uses two 
threads; forms a double lock-stitch; has self- 
threading shuttle; semi-drop cabinet case; front 
of table contains inlaid half-yard measure; nicel 
finished in polished oak and hardened steel; 
well enameled in black—these are only a few 
features of the ECONOMY. It is guaranteed to 
give perfect satisfaction for ten years. 

Price only $10.75, freight prepaid. 

rite for Catalogue ‘‘S’’ and learn more about 
this machine and its guarantee against wear. 
You will also find described in this catalogue the 

Rose Special No. 1” and the Wonderful “Rose 
Insured.” This last machine is absolutely guar- 
anteed to be superior to any machine that you 
can buy for $60.00 from any agent or dealer—the 
Rose price is only $24.95. This machine is 
insured for six years against anything that can 
rene dl happen to it from fire, flood, tornado, 
ightning, breakage, wear or accident of any 





























like most similar articles. It is§ clothes. Harness Catalogue shows 

only one of the large stock shown HOW TO ORDER. plenty of handsome desi; 

in Catalogue “J” andI willabso-§ In ordering ladies’ coats give the bust}; : me Exor 

lutely guarantee that you cannot] measure and inside length of sleeves, meas- J)" serviceable saddles and -5XPress 
get anything like it at any jewelry store for any-f ure loosely. In ordering a gentleman’s over- § harness—all of them guaran- Prepaid 


where near the price --- $1.00 postpaid. You §coat, measure loosely over the vest, giving i : * 

cannot get this class of goods at department the chest measure directly under the arm pits. peding jive peste pod age ve on money back, 
ana ane ¢ other — -—_ crenata do not - is ces dee ned eee te ae’ Te ieee 
keep it, Write today for Catalogue “J” andin-| “Roge delivers the goods | 2" strong and serviceable, but that is not all—so 
jewelry, standard watches and other articles. and pays the frei ght” yt icGue-  * other part. 














I have listed here only a few of the many bargains to be found in the big Rose establishment. You will 
certainly be surprised in the values that are offered. Write for the catalogue of the particular articles in which 
you are interested—compare the prices with those of any other house---you will find the Rose goods better and the 
prices 10wer. agin f 

As for the responsibility of this house, you are referred to any bank or business house in Chattanooga and ta 


the editor of this paper. RANDOLPH ROSE OF CHATTANOOGA, 


862 Chestnut Street President the Randolph Rose Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 














$26.00 » 5-Color Catalog Now Ready—Let Us Mail You a Copy Today 










& By all means get this valuable FREE Book before buying your Vehicle or Harness. It is the most 
complete Vehicle Catalog ever published ; full of valuable information and worth at least $20.00 to 
every vehicle user. It fully describes over 150 stylesof Vehicles, Wagons and Harness, at prices 
: which save you $20.00 to $40.00. 


a ama |/ CUT HERE AND MAIL TODAY. 
3, i Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 159 Edgewood Ave., Station 6, Atlanta, Ga. 






















“ 
A\) PNG / | Vee 
=y4 = Gentlemen: Please mail me, postpaid, your new 5-color, 106-page Catalog. 
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The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer are Men and Firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








Eight More Business Matters. 





Now That the Crops Are Being Sold, Here Are Some Things 
You Need for Farm and Home, and the Best Places to Buy 


Them. 


With the increasing prosperity of 
our farmers, there should certainly 
follow as one of the first results in- 
creased conveniences for the farm 
home. A good range, a good sewing 
machine, water-works, and a good 
piano or organ are things that no 
farm home should be without. Now 
that the crops are sold every farmer 
should aim to get these. 


I. 

In this week’s issue two of the 
best washing machines are advertis- 
ed—the Syracuse Easy, manufactur- 
ed by Dodge & Zuill, 289 Dillaye 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
1900 Washer, manufactured by the 
1900 Washer Co., 536 Henry Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. A good range is 
advertised by the Hoosier Stove Fac- 
tory, 313 State Street, Marion, Ind. 
A good sewing machine is offered by 
Randolph Rose, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Pianos and organs are advertised by 
the Cornish Co., Washington Co., N. 
J., and Chas. M. Stieff, Charlotte, N. 
C. For a better system of water 
works, one can not do better than 
write the Rife Engine Co., 2130 
Trinity Building, New York City. 


Il. 


We cannot too often urge upon 
our readers the value of cement on 
the farm. Every farmer should take 
one of that quarter’s worth of pos- 
tals and write the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., Department 117, 30 
Broad Street, New York City, for a 
copy of their new free cement book. 

Ii. 

Before getting away from the in- 
terests of the farm woman and the 
farm home, we should urge every 
farmer’s wife to send 4 cents for a 
copy of the valuable cook book ‘‘The 
Enterprising Housekeeper,’ sent by 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Department 44, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Their meat and food choppers, 
sausage stuffers, lard presses, and 
other kitchen conveniences cannot be 
too highly commended. 


IV. 

It is high time to order those 
Kieffer pear trees, or whatever va- 
riety you prefer, from the J. Van 
Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Po- 
mona, N. C. Send a postal for their 
catalog of fruit trees. 

Our article on pecans also deserves 
attention right now, and Bear’s Nur- 


series, Palatka, Fla., make a spe- 
cialty of these trees. 
V. 


ble Shaft Co., 157 Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for a catalog and prices of 
their clipping machines. 
VIII. 

Just now many of our farmers are 
interested in farm levels for terrac- 
ing, ditching draining, etc., and 
there is probably no better made 
than Bostrom’s, made by the Bos- 
trom-Brady Co., 158 Madison Av- 
enue, Atlanta, Ga. 








The Markets. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 27, 1909. 














ONARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLi{ES. 
Charleston, S.C., Nov. 27, 1909. 


J, 8. 0. B. Sides, packed...... on 1334 
O. 8. Bellies, packed ........... 13% 
J. 8. Butts ..... peesb asta binwansins 11 
sutter—Creamory...........-- wns 34 


ory 
oe as to size and " 


rand 
vard—Pure—Tierces........------ 
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PORE) Ti nsk coca ctnnsccscccecccce $1.55 

1,00 to 1.10 

94 

92 

55 

52 

85 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds -. 1.60 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 1.50 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds -. 1.20 

Middlings, per 100 pou 1.60 

Gulls, per 100 pounds .... aii 50 

J2ston Ties—Pieced ............-- 70 

bun S 
3agging—3 pounds ............ 6% 

flour—Spring wheat patent.. 96.25 to 6.75 

i stesuiedsng satoases es 6. 25 to 6.50 

Straight ...... seuwcewe 5.75 to 6.00 

GOUON Sa ccvdcccwiuscccecicscsese. FT WED 

Sipe 


RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 


























12 @ls 7 @9 

14 9 @il1 

2% @50 |11 @i5 

Cutters Smokers 

aD 10 @i2 5 @6 
ee 6 @9 

9 @i0 
Sun-oured Dark- fired 

CONN . 8. coeccnusess | 5 @7 5 @7 
LR eS 7 @92 
ISR sacs coon ccsassaeacnas 9 @14 9 @11 














PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg, Va.. Nov. 27, 1909. 

Spanish, Her PUGHGL,. <cce ccccuecssacccewess $1,17% 
Virginia, 
WEN concer cnn secheawaanneaeaaxcase 3% 
Machine picked, per poung, .-.-....-. 
Shelling stock, per pound,......... 











For beautifying the home grounds, | 


the Amoor River privet hedge is 

very popular, and nice plants at $3 

per hundred are offered by the Blan- 

ton Nursery Co., R. 2, Shelby, N. C. 
VI. 

Many a farmer has been waiting to 
sell his crops to get a gasoline en- 
gine. We are glad to commend those 
advertised by The Progressive Farm- 
er, one of the last to come into our 
columns being the McVicker. A cat- 
alog and boklet of information about 
gasoline engines will be sent upon ap- 
plication to the Alma Manufacturing 
Company, Station D, Alma, Mich. 


Vil. 


Many advantages result from hay- 
ing horses properly clipped and a 
farmer also takes more pride in hay- 
ing a horse that presents a good ap- 
Write the Chicago Flexi- 


pearance. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


| New York, Nov. 27, 1909. 
| Thanksgiving rush is over and there 
jis a dropping off in the demand for 
| some kinds of country produce. The 
;market is well stocked with apples, 
|and for the top grades quotations re- 
|main about unchanged. Snow, $2.25 
|@5 per bbl.; McIntosh, $3@5; 
| Twenty-ounce, $2.50@4; Spitz, $2.25 
@3.50; Spy, $2.50@3.50; Greening, 
$3.50@5.50; Jonathan, $3@4. Pears 
Duchess, per bbl., $2.50@83; Keiffer, 
$2.00@3.50. Quinces, $1.50@3.00. 
Grapes, Concord, per 20-Itb. basket, 
25 @35c.; Delaware, per 4-Ib. basket, 
11@18c. Cranberries, $4.50@6 per 
barrel. 

Potatoes, bulk, per 180 Ybs. $1.50 
@ 2; Southern, second crop, per bbl., 
$1.62% @1.87%. Sweets, Southern, 
per bbl., 75c.@$1.25. Cabbage, Dan- 
ish, per ton, $11@13; domestic $8 





@9; red, $20@25. Beets, per 100 
bunches, 75c.@$1. Carrots, per bbl., 
75c.@$1. Cucumbers, Fla., per bas- 
ket, $1.25@1.75. Celery, fancy, per 
case, $2.50@3; average sorts, $1.50 
@2. Cauliflower, short cut, per bbl., 
$1@1.50. Eggplant, Fla., per box, 
$1.25@1.75. Lettuce, Va. and N. C., 
per basket, 50c.; New Orleans, per 
bbl., $1@2. Onions, white, 50@75c. 
per crate; red, $75c.@$1.37 per bag. 
Okra, Fla., per basket,$1.50@2.50. 
Peppers, Fla., per basket, $1.50@ 
1.75. Pumpkins, per bbl., 60@90c. 
Parsnips, $1. Peas, Fla., 1-3-bu. bas- 
ket, $1@2.50; Va., %-bu. basket, 
$3@3.50. Romaine, Fla., per bbl., 
$1@2. String beans, S. C., wax, per 
basket, 50c.@$1.25; Fla., wax, per 
basket, $1.25@2.25. Spinach, Nor- 
folk, bbl., 50c.@$1. Squash, Hub- 
bard, bbl., $1@1.25. Turnips, white, 
per bbl., 50@75c. Watercress, per 
100 bunches, $1.25 @1.50. 

Butter is well sustained. Western 
imitation creamery, firsts, 26@27c.; 
creamery stock, 31@31%c.; cream- 
ery special, 32 4c. 

Southern eggs are worth for best 
grades, 29@32c.; seconds, 26@28c., 
refrigerator, 23 @25c. 





Edward Mayse & Co., cotton brok- 
ers of New York City, estimate the 
present crop at 10,961,000 bales 
against 13,825,000 last year. 











Reduce Your Guano oil. Use a Lindsey Compost 
Drill and get the greater returns from your 
stable and lot manure, compost, etc. Fully 
guaranteed. A postal will get our catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 








EVERAL trios of the world’s greatest 
egg producers, the Imported Mottled 
Ancouas. One pen Buff Cochin Bantams, 

and Belgian Hares, forsale. Write 
J. A. DANIEL, Mocksville, N. C. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


12 White Leghorns for sale. Mrs. Marion 
Moseley, Jeffress, Va, 




















Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, for sale. Write 
for prices. L. I. Parrott, Sumter, S. C. 





Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels, $1.00 
to $2.00 each. L. B. Spracher, Route 4, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 





Soja Beans and Field Peas for sale. Buy 
from first hands and save money. Jonathan 
Havens. Washington, N. C. 





Large quantity Corn also Soy Beans for 
sale. Prices and samples on request. John 
L. Mann, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Registered Jersey Calves and Berkshire 
Hogs now ready to sbip. White Oak Farm, 
J. W. Rovinson, Prop., Newton, N. C. 





Female Scotch Collie Pups forsale. Enti- 
tled to registration. Price $3.00 each. A. A, 
McCaskill, Carthage, N. “., Route 3. 





Wanted to Exchange.—A grey hound, just 
grown, for pigs, sheep or goats Stamp for 
reply G.M.‘¢ hapman, Bostic, N. C, 





Wanted.—One or more men for orchard 
farm. Favorable terms to good reliable 
workers. S. von Ammon, Fontella, Va. 





One Red Poll Bull four years old, ore Here- 
ford Bull, 15 mos. old, for sale. Both register- 
ed and well bred. Price $50.00 and $60.00 
J. M. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





Wanted—Young men to learn the dairy busl- 
ness, or man with help to workin dairy and 
on farm. Must be good miikers, not afraid 
of work, and honest. J. G. Smith, Guilford 
College, N. ©. 





For Rent.—An 8room House; possession 
given at once; fine location; good well and 
cistern; Laree lot; conveni nt to market, 
schools and churches; rent reasonable. Ap- 
ore B. B. Dumville, Suffolk, Va., Lock box 





Improved Larg® Yorkshire Sows in farrow, 
servi-e Boars and Pigs, and Fssex Pigs cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats; Chattanvoga 
reversible Avery and Rock Island right 
hand disc plows; large feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; finest Mammoth Bronze turkeys took 
first pr«mium last Charlotte Poultry Show. 





der for the land. 


~ PUBLIG SALE OF 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL LANDS, 


Notice is hereby given that the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office of the State of 
Uklahoma, under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in them by the laws of said 
state, will offer for sale and sell at public 
auction 57340.61 acres of Common School 
Indemnity Lands belonging to said state 
and situate in the County of Lincoln and 
ull improvements thereon situate and 
which have been appraised. Said sale to 
begin on the 15th day of December, A. D., 
1909, and to continue up to and includin 
the 7th day of January, 1910, Sundays an 
legal holidays excluded. 

Said sale will be held at the door of the 
Court House wherein the County Court of 
said county is held in the City of Chandler, 
Uklahoma. 

Said 57340.61 acres of land are divided 
into 361 tracts and each tract with the im- 
provements thereon, will be offered for sale 
and sold separately. No person shall be 
permitted to purchase more than one quar- 
ter-section of land and all sales of said 
lund shall be made according to the pro- 
visions of Article 2, of Chapter 28 of the 
session Laws of Oklahoma for the year 
1909 and the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commissioners of the Lund Office 
of said state, and all bidders on said lands, 
and purehasers of suid lands are to be 
soverned and bound thereby. 

The terms and conditions of the sale of 
said lands and improvements are as fol- 
lows: 

No bid can be made for the improvements 


upon any tract of land to be sold, but the 


improvements on’ any tract sball be pur- 
‘hased and paid for by the successful bid- 
On each tract of land 
for which some person has a valid lease, 
such person as the lessee thereof, has the 
preference right to purchase such tract at 
the highest bid received therefor, or in 
the event no bid is received for such tract, 
such lessee shall have the right to pur- 
chase the same at the appraised value 
thereof. Each tract of land shall be sold 
ut public auction to the highest and best 
bidder and such bidder upon the accept- 
unce of his bid, Is required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
authorized Agent, for the use and benefit 
of the lessee of said tract, the appraised 
value of the improvements thereon as 
shown by the official y agpememiere ver thereof, 
and in addition to the payment of the 
appraised value of the improvements, the 
successful bidder shall, upon the accept- 
ance of his bid, be required to pay to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, or their 
vuthorized agent an amount equal to 5 per 
‘ent of his bid upon the tract of land, but 
n no event shall said amount be less than 
90.00 and in no event will any bid for any 
tract of land be considered or accepted for 
less than the appraised value thereof, pro- 
vided, however, in the event that the lessee 
of any tract offered for sale and upon 
which a bid has been offered and received, 
desires to and does then and there exercise 
his preference right to purchase said land 
aut the highest bid, he shall have the law- 
ful right so to do and if he so elects, the 
sale of such tract shall be made to him. 

The remainder of the purchase price to- 
wit: 95 per cent shall be paid in forty 
equal annual payments with interest there- 
on, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
provided, however, the purchaser of any 
tract is given the a at any interest 
payment after expiration of five years, to 
pay any or all deferred payments, both 
principal and interest. 

Before any rson other than the lessee 
thereof, shall a alified to bid upon an 
tract of said land, he shall deposit wit 
the Commissioners of the Lan ffice or 
their authorized agent, an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the appraised value of the 
lessee’s improvements as shown by the of- 
ficial appraisement thereof and when such 
deposit is made and the person depositing 
the same for the purpose of —. 
himself to bid upon a particular tract, an 
he is unsuccessful in his bid for said tract, 
such deposit if desired by the unsuccessful 
bidder will be retained and he will be 
qualified to bid on any tract offered for 
sale thereafter until he withdraws such 
deposit. 

A full and complete description of each 
tract of said land can be had upon appli- 
cation to said Commissioners of the Land 
Office and upon request, a pamphlet con- 
taining a complete list of said lands nf 
section, township and range, together wit 
a brief description of each tract thereof 
with the improvements‘thereon and setting 
out the appraisement of the land and the 
improvements, together with a map of 
said county and an abstract of the laws 
authorizing the sale of said lands and the 
rules and regulations adopted by the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office will be 
furnished free of cost to any person. 

Address all communications to the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office of the State 
of Oklahoma, or John N. Sheplar, Supt. of 
Sales, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Witness our hands in the City of Guthrie, 
in sald State, on this 11th day of Novem- 


her, 1909 
Cc. N. HASKELL, 


overnor. 

BILL CROSS, 
wor! of State 

N. E. TRAPP. 
State Auditor. 

E. D. CAMERON, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
4. PF. NNORS 


President Board of Agriculture. 
Composing Commissioners of Land Office 
of ee State of Oklahoma. 
ttest: 





ED. O. CASSIDY, 
Secretary. 
Two excellent Tobacco 
Plantations in C*arlotte 
County, Virginia. Tenant 
must have capital to stock and equip. Apply 
RICHARD V_ GAINES, 





J. E Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Saxe, Virginia 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. « 


jot pullets, old hens, cockerels and 
;roosters is not a wise idea by any 
means. Some of the pullets need 





more feed than the older hens, and 





Spurs for Poultrymen. 


At this season of the year the work 
done with the poultry is really the 
beginning of our work for a new 
year. 

& 

Of course, you could caponize 
those extra males, and they would 
cause you very little trouble after 
the operation and you could realize 
a fancy price about January or Feb- 
ruary for them. 

& 

November and December are the 
hardest months to get eggs, as the 
hens are scarcely far enough over 
their moult to begin laying, but the 
pullets, by proper feeding, can be 
made to lay these months. 


& 

It is the little things which should 
be watched and attended to in the 
houses, and if these are constantly 
watched things are bound to come 
right with the birds. They will do 
their share, if you do yours. 


All the houses should be cleaned 
thoroughly, and fresh straw put in 
all nests. It is a good plan to white- 
wash the inside of the house. A little 
carbolic acid in the whitewash will 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S.C. White and Brown leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 forl3. . . 
Send for folder, it'sfree.. . . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


FGG BUTTERCUPS, the new 

















chicken. 15 eggs, $2 00. 
Barred Minorcas, the new 





Minorca. 15 eggs, £5 00. 
8S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for15 
eggs. 

Cc. 8. TAIT, 


Brunswick. Ga. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eges trom exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00: trios $5.00. Hens $1.50. 


SP. LOCKHART, - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders 


Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
I Want to Sell Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of gsnuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. bag &. Boy want? Write 








R. 
Naahvilie. Tann. 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels 


for $1.00. Hens $1.00. Berkshire Pigs for sale, 
at reasonable prices. 
ddress, WwW. M. MELLON, 
R. F.D 1, Mooresvil'e, N. C. 


D Wood’s 


Poultry Supplies 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter months when they are high 
prea’, you must feed Animal 

oods, such as 


Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc. which the poultry 
get during the summer months. 
Oyster Shells and Granite Poul- 
try Grit are also prime necessities. 

Write for prices and Special Poul- 


try Catalog teiling what to use for suc- 
cess and profit with poultry. 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We carry complete stocks, of Cyphers’ 
incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods. Egg Producers, Lice and 

insect Powders, Poultry 

Remedies, etc. 


































help to purify and disinfect the house 
and to kill the lice and mites. 


if we feed them all together the 
older ones will take on too much 
fat, a detriment to the egg yield. 

Handle the hens and pullets more 
and if you find they are getting too 
fat cut down the feed, and if neces- 


It is a good plan to gather up sev- 
eral barrels of fine road dust for the 
birds to dust themselves in and it is 
also good to sprinkle on the floor 
so the droppings will clean off easier 
Sand is better for the floor than dust, 
because the dust is too fine 


the same pen together, as_ they 


pullets kept on growing, while if the 


man. 


Sd sary cut again. 
But if our hens are pure breds, 
which they should be, 
reason why we should sell our sur- 
plus stock in the fall to the market 
Simply advertise your stock 
in some good farm paper like The 
Progressive Farmer, 
wt not have to sell them to the market 
Do not put hens and pullets in| ™man at his own figures. 
But to return to the care of our 
should be fed separately, and the| stock—do not let them get too fat, 


there is no 


and you will 





neither starve them. Keep them free 
from lice and mites and provide 
them with plenty of fresh water at 
all times. It is almost impossible to 
tell just how much feed any given 
lot of birds will eat. Some need 
more than others and this is where 
the farmer’s or poultryman’s judge- 
ment is needed. Any one who tends 
to the fowls can readily tell just 
what they will need. 


Green food should also be provid. 
ed at all times in some form. Some 
farmers will stop up their poultry 
for fear they might pick a leaf out of 
the turnip patch, but they need it as 
much as the human race does, and 
the farmer who does not supply 
green food for his fowls during the 
late fall and winter will not get 
many eggs when they are most 
needed. Cc. P. MILLER. 





hens are fed on the same amount of 
feed as the pullets they will be ruin- 
ed for breeding purposes by being 
too fat. 


& 
It is good to pick out all the 
three- and four-year-old hens, if you 
have any, and send them to market, 
as a hen lays very few eggs when 
she is four years old, or even three, 
They eat just as much, if not more 
than the younger hens, and you get 
nothing in return. 

Js 
All the pullets should be placed 
by themselves and fed all they can 
eat, three times a day, and if they 
were hatched early and had the pro- 
per care and attention, they will lay 
by December or January, and as that 
is the time when the price of eggs 
is highest, they will be a source of 
profit to you. 


Js 

When housing them for the win- 
ter, remember one thing, do not 
overcrowd. It is a big mistake, but 
people will do it. I think each bird 
should have three or four square 
feet. Say a pen ten by fifteen would 
accommodate about thirty-five pul- 
lets or hens comfortably during the 
breeding season. 


& 
Paint all the perches with some 
good liquid louse killer, or kerosene, 
which is a good louse killer; be sure 
to put it in all the cracks and 
crevices around the roosts, for in 
such places the lice hide during the 
day and come out at night when 
biddie is on the roost and annoy her 
and thereby help to lessen the 
profits. 
UNCLE JO. 





COMMON MISTAKES BY THE 
FARM POULTRYMAN. 





Do Not Sell Your Young Hens in the 
Fall--Beware of Over-Feeding and 
Be Sure to Provide Green Feed. 


At this season when the annual 
scarcity of fall eggs is at hand, the 
farmer no longer shows that kind 
attitude to his hens that he does in 
the early spring when the hens are 
busy shelling out the eggs. At this 
time their chief value lies more in 
their weight than in their laying pro- 
clivities. When he sends a coop of! 
them to the market, he picks out the) 
largest and finest looking ones. 

If we must sell some of our poul- 
try in the late fall, why not let us 
be systematic about it. Let us pick 
out the oldest ones, leaving the year- 
ling hens and the pullets. Pen the 
older birds up for a few days, giving 
them all they want to eat, and al- 
though we may not get as much for 
them when sold as we would for the 
younger ones, we will more than’ 
make up the loss before the winter 
is over in the eggs. 

If possible, separate the yearling 


Powell’s Wa 























hens from the pullets. This mixing 





We Put You on the Best Road 
To Poultry Profit, Without Your Spending One Cent 


of Makin 








for the book that has done it for others and will do it for you. 
C. Powell’s Book, “ Making Poultry Pay,” is not based on theory—it 
is the written experience of a man who has made money by raising 
He wrote a book embodying his successful methods. 
now possible for you to get Powell’s information and advice, which is 
an unfailing source of profit, without any expense whatever. 


poultry. 


Edwin 


It is 





$1.00 Profit 
From Every Hen 


Mr. Powell in detail 
gives the income and 
production of an aver- 
age hen. These figures 
are the result of many 
years’ experiment. Be- 
fore writing his book he 
confirmed his ideas by 


is an authentic work by 
a real poultry grower. 





What the Book Tells 


What profits to expect. 

How to take care of fowls. 

How to select eggs for hatch- 
n 


ing. 
How to get eggs in winter. 
How fo pick the best layers. 
How fo feed fowls and chicks. 
How to hatch and raise chicks 
and turkeys. 
How to made big, fal capons. 
How fo build 
The best breeds to keep. 
How to keep eggs 10 months. 
How to keep ducks and geese. 
The secrets of turkey raising. 
years of actual tests. It | How fo raise 
pigeons and of 
OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Powell’s Plan 
is Practical 


He has studied the 
principles of the poul- 
try business, has ap- 
plied them to his entire 
satisfaction, and the 
increase of his bank 
account. Not a line of 
theory, but a book full 
sound, practical, 
tried-out advice. 


oultry houses. 


squabs and 








THIS GREAT POULTRY BOOK 
and FARM AND HOME Years ALL for 91-00 
or “Farm and Home’’ One Year and Book 50 cents 


Farm and Home is just what its name indicates—a spicy, practical, up-to- 


It covers everything that pertains to the farm or 
garden—big or little, in country or village. 


ation on household problems, cooking, home-made contrivances, fashions, dress- 
It interests and meets the requirements of the entire 


date, twice-a-month magazine. 


making, embroidery, etc. 
family. 


Farm and Home is published the Ist and 15th of each month at 50 cents a 
year. You can thus appreciate the big value in our offer. J 
us before February 1, 1910, you will also receive our great POULTRY ANNUAL, 
covering every phase of the industry, which appears on that date and exceeds in 
quality and quantity any 300 page book, which would sell for $1.00 to $2.00. 


The regular Poultry Department in every number of Farm and Home is invaluable to 
all interested. ‘The seventy-two numbers ina three years’ subscription to Farm and 


Home make three volumes of over 2000 
broad pages. 

No better proof of the popularity of 
this semi-monthly can be offered than 
its immense circulation—upward of 
three million readers. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 

Remit by post office or express money 
order, check or draft at our risk; or if 
more convenient send dollar bill or one- 
cent stamps. Address office nearest you. 


FARM AND HOME 


19 Broadway, Springfield, Mass., or 
1457 Marquette Building, Chicago, ill. 





The best and most reliable inform- 


If your order reaches 








Fill Out This Coupon, Tear Off, and Mail To-day 
With Your Remittance. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass, or Chicago, Ill. 
One Dollar Enclosed. Send me ‘‘Farm and Home” 
3 years, and free copy of Powell’s ‘‘Making Poultry 
Pay.’’ This is sent with the understanding that I can 
get my money back if not satisfied. 


Name 


P.O 








R. F. D. 
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* FRUIT, TRUCK 4 VEGETABLES «x 








Now is the Time to 


Plant Pecan Trees. 


Get Good Trees, Set Them Out Carefully, and Take Care of Them 
—How Large Areas of Waste Lands Could Be Made Profitable. 


fessrs. Editors: November and‘ 

zember is the best time co trans- 

at pecan trees, if not too dry. If 

y, water the young trees freely 

1en put out. 

Be sure and get good trees of reli- 
sle budded, or grafted stock, some 
i the numerous, large paper-shelled 
arieties. The Stewart, Russell, May 
itussell, Van Deman and many others 
ire good. It is best to put out sev- 

eral kinds, as one may do better on 
your soil than another. While the 
native pecan trees grow as far north 
as Missouri, central Illinois and Indi- 
ana, I am not sure they yet produce 
the improved kinds that will thrive 
well as far north as middle Tennes- 
see. 

It is time and money wasted to 
plant any but the best kinds and 
good thrifty stock, too. Have holes 
dug ready before unpacking trees, 
meantime keep them in a cool shady 
place or cellar, or ‘“‘heel’’ them in the 
shade. Do not let them get dry. 

On clay or sandy soils, dig holes 
two feet in diameter, three feet deep, 
or deeper, if need be. On rich, allu- 
vial, moist bottoms, a crow-bar, or 
post-hole digger will usually do as 
well, as pecan trees have few, if any, 
side roots. If wel: rooted, make 
holes large enough to spread roots in 
iatural shape. 

Do not use fresh manure of any 
kind next the tree. Half a bushel of 
well rotted manure may be well used 
about the tree after setting, or any 
kind of green manure, if not put 
next the tree. 

Trim off smooth with a sharp knife 
all ends of broken or mangled roots 
and branches. If much top (usually 
very little, if any) trim it out close- 
ly. Set the trees in the earth a little 
lower than they were in nursery. 

If set in orchard shape, plant them 
35 to 50 feet apart each way; if a 
single row, about 40 feet apart is a 
good rule. The natural habifat of 
pecans is near streams, on low lands. 
and they thrive best there, though 
grown often on sandy or dry lands. 
It is said they will grow wherever 
hickory thrives. A large post, or 2x8 
plank set in the hole a few inches 
from the tree on the southwest side, 
FP exterlig six feet above the ground, 

will dic the tree first two or three 

seas& and prevent drying out in 

hot 2. 

pnhot fail, under any circumstan- 
ces,0 Mulch the trees heavily in the 
sprig. Put a foot of old straw, 
cor Stalks, or weeds, over a space 
at east four feet wide, and two or 
three feet from the tree out in all 
directions. If a dry season, water 
freely until well rooted. It pays. 

Good trees cost, one year old, 50 
to 75 cents; two years to three years 
old, 75 cents to $1.50. I would ad- 
vise medium-sized trees. Large ones 
are hard to make live, and you have 
to wait too long for small ones to 
pear. There is a great difference in 
trees, SO be careful whom you buy 
from. Trees budded from bearing 
trees should bear some in three to 
five years, and good crops in seven 
to fifteen years. I saw a seedling 
tree in Mississippi twenty-eight years 
old which bore $120.00 worth of 
nuts, and the owner expected to cut 
$100.00 worth of scions from it the 
same season. Still, not one seedling 
in a hundred is worth a cent. 

J notice many people, in setting 
pecans, Choose their finest lands, and 
leave the banks of streams often to 


*weeds and brush. The pecan will 
thrive best along the streams, and 
millions of acres are now lying 
waste along the water courses which 
could be planted in these fine food- 
furnishing trees. If the waters over- 
flow the trees a few days at a time, 
it will do no harm if trees are pro- 
tected from driftwood, etc., by strong 
posts on the up-stream side of the 
trees. I would set them on south 
and west sides of stream, as a rule, 
so the shade will be cast in the 
stream instead of on meadows or 
pastures about the trees. 

Plant plenty of pecans, then care 
for them. They will pay well and 
care for you in old age. If you are 
not willing to set and care for them 
thoroughly and right, do not put 
money in any kind of fruit or nut 
trees. It is only wasted. 

A. M. WORDEN. 

Coffee Co., Tenn. 





Pruning Maxims. 


1. Start the tree right. 

2. Do not cut out large limbs. 

3. Keep your tools sharp. 

4. Never prune in frosty weather 
5. Never leave stubs in cutting off 


6. Prune annually, but never heav- 
ily. 

7. Wounds heal most rapidly in 
the spring. : 

8. Heavy pruning 
wood growth. 

9. Never use a hatchet for remov- 
ing suckers. 

10. Avoid injuring the cambium 
in any way. 

11. A severe heading-back will re- 
new the tops of old peach trees. 

12. In transplanting cut back top 
and root. 

13. Do not start all main limbs at 
the same height. 

14. Keep the tree free of suckers 

15. Summer pruning induces fruit- 
fulness. 

16. Paint over the larger wounds 

17. Trees are delicate structures 
and require careful handling. 

18. Never slit the bark, bore holes. 
or drive nails into trees. 

19. Never allow stock to prune 
your trees. 

20. The orchard is not a profitable 
source of firewood.—Exchange. 


conduces' to 





The Damage Done by Forest Fires. 


Since the forests form such a valu- 
able part of our everyday life, there 
will be a loss which can not be met 
by any other material if they are all 
destroyed. Yet, in the United States 
the people are destroying the forests 
three times as fast as they grow. 
Much of this destruction is caused by 
waste in manufacture, but the great- 
er waste is in the forests themselves. 
People carelessly allow fires to burn 
through the woods, and in many 
parts of the country permit sheep and 
cattle to destroy young growth by 
grazing. Leaving out of account the 
great forest fires that each year burn 
millions of dollars worth of property 
and kill many people, much could be 
done to stop the little fires alto- 
gether. Most persons think that the 
small fire which runs over the ground 
in the woods does no harm, because 
they can see little or no effect on the 
standing trees; but each of these fires 
kills the young trees that should be 
growing up to make the new forest 
when the old ripe forest is cut.— 
Bristow Adams. 
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FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


- GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, 
- FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS. 
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satisfied customers. We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
Southern states combined. WHY? Because our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order now; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are 


We sow three tons ot Cabbage Seed per season 


Write for free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 


and. Our special express rate on plants is very low. 








Established 41 Years. 
TS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand 


Also grow full line of Strawberry 
Plants, Fruit trees and ornamentals. 


8 on Cab ants:—In_lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
housand; 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, f. o. b. 


88 Youngs Island, S. C. 

















Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let plants get established before hard 
freezing. Ihaveallthe hardy winter varie- 
ties. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Winningstead and Fiat Dutch. 


None hardier, none better. Hardened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
$1.50 per 1,000, 5.000 lots, $1.25 thousand. Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 
better than those set in summer. Grown on 
High Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cabhage Plant Man.” Route 1, 
Raleigh, N.C. Cash Must Accompany all Orders. 


Beautify Your Home 


Plant an Amoor River Privet Hedge 
Prettier than a fence. Always green 
aud will last a lifetime. 

Nice plants at $3.00 per hundred. Send 

me your orders at once. 

THE BLANTON NURSERY, 


R. No. 2, Shelby, N.C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Large, stocky plants of the very earliest 
varieties, now ready and guaranteed to 
please. For best results set in Nov. before 
cold, wet, freezing weather sets in. Price— 
single 1,000, $1.25; 2.000 to 5,000, $1.00 per 1,000. 
Special prices on large lofs. Full directions 
tor growing early cabbage with every order if 
desired. W. L. KIVETT, 

High Point, N. C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 
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Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better oecupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Stady of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Oarefal Oultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Seleetion of the Proper 
Locatien in Pistrieta whieh Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. Im Writing tell 
as What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and industrial Ageat 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 
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The Story of Two Boys. 


Why George Thinks the Farm the Best Place to Stay and How 
Frank Was Disappointed With City Life. 


psi RANK WAS a séardy lad, hav- 
iy ing the best of health; but 

he decided to go to the city, 
for he was not “making enough 
money,’’ as he expressed it. Finally 
he secured a temporary position as 
a wrapper of bundles in a large de- 
partment store, receiving the salary 
of $6 a week. 

And how much of this weekly 
wage do you think he could lay by 
and save? For a narrow hall-room, 
containing but bed and chair, and 
for his meals he had to pay $4.00 a 
week. He lived too far away to walk, 
so he took a car ride morning and 
night, which he enjoyed when he 
was able to secure a seat; still, this 
car riding cost him 60 cents a week, 
and other necessities cost him anoth- 
er 60 cents. Total, $5—for a most 
grinding, unhealthful kind of work. 
So with close economy he was able 
to lay by only 80 cents per week, 
which would make $40 per year. 
But out of this $40 he must also 
clothe himself. 

Frank grew tired of such work— 
and who would not? After a long 
search, he secured a position as 
driver of a 2-horse wagon for a large 
drayage company. Since new men 
are generally assigned the worst part 
of the work, he was given an early 
morning shift. By 3 a. m. he had to 
be on his wagon ready to leave the 
barn, and it mattered not what the 
weather was. Formerly, on the 
farm, when he had a load to haul 
and the weather was bad, he could 
protect his health and wait for bet- 
ter weather. Not so, however, in 
this position; he had to go through 
rain, storm and blizzard. 

In his first position, Frank be- 
came weak from close confinement, 
while the second position called for 
much exposure. The result was that 
such exposure brought on lung trou- 
ble. 

George, Frank’s neighbor, had 
decided to remain on the farm, al- 





though he realized he would not 
handle as much money as his friend 
who had left for the city. He con- 
sidered it a good plan to save what 
he could and invest in a small farm 
as soon as possible. 

Last year George raised 700 bush- 
els of sweet potatoes on six acres, 
receiving between 75 cents and a 
dollar per bushel for them. He 
raised one acre of early watermelons 
and received $75 for them. He 
possesses a good hog pasture and 
raised 27 head of hogs, selling $110 
worth of pork last year. Of course, 
plenty of feed is raised for porkers, 
such as peas, corn, Spanish peanuts, 
sorghum, potatoes, etc. 

George’s advice to young men is: 
Stay on the farm, where there is 
plenty of sunshine, pure air, happi- 
ness and good morals. Be a farmer 
right. Raise plenty of cattle, hogs, 
and poultry; and make your own 
fertilizer with a good manure pit. 

And, finally, read a good agricul- 
tural paper so that you can keep up 
with the latest and best methods of 
farming. P. C. HENRY. 





A Bulletin on the Soy Bean. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 372, ‘Soy 
Beans,” is just out, and supersedes 
Bulletin 58. In it the treatment of 
this valuable crop is brought up to 
date. There are illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the leading varieties, 
and full instructions for raising and 
feeding the beans. The conclusion 
that “for intensive farming the soy 
bean is the best annual legume to 
grow for forage in the southern part 
of the cotton belt and into the south- 
ern part of the corn belt’’ is evidence 
ef the increasing value that is being 
placed on the soy bean. Write to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 372. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Problems of Southern Farmers. 


An Interesting and Profitable Meeting, at Jackson, Miss., of the 


Southern States Association of Commissioners of 


and Other Agricultural Workers. 


tat EPRESENTATIVES of those 
) d working in the Southern 

States for the increase of agri- 
cultural knowledge, for the extension 
of better agricultural practice and 
for better laws more effectively ad- 
ministered for the protection of the 
farmer, his live stock, and his crops, 
met in Jackson, Miss., November 16, 
17, and 18th. 

The program published in a recent 
issue of this paper, shows that the 
Association takes for its work the 
whole field of agricultural endeavor, 
and includes in its membership all 
those who are in any way engaged 
in upbuilding the agricultural inter- 
ests of the South. This, so far as 
we know, is the only organization 
which takes for its exclusive field the 
large and special agricultural prob- 
lems of the South. The scope of its 
work is varied and extensive, and its 
opportunities for effective work are 
large. 

President H. E. Blakeslee, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for Missis- 
sippi, delivered an address dealing 
with many of the important ques- 
tions now before the farmers of the 
South. Among other topics discuss- 
ed were agriculturai fairs, agricul- 
tural high schools, farmers’ institutes 
and other means of teaching agri- 
culture, tick eradication, feed and 
fertilizer laws and highway improve- 
ment; but no more important sub- 
ject was treated in this address than 
the one of seed and nursery regula- 
tion or control. Unquestionably some 
means must be devised for the pro- 
tection of the farmer from ignorant 
and dishonest seed and nursery deal- 
ers. Fertilizer and feed control laws 
are now generally in operation which 
give protection to the farmer and 
which save him millions of dollars 
and the same sort of control must be 
extended to the nursery and seed 
business. 

The session Tuesday afternoon was 
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Progressive Farmers 
Use Concrete 


A fence-post made of concrete never 
rots, or wears out. Any farmer can make 
concrete fence-posts indoors during the 
dull Winter season, and have them ready 
for use when Spring comes. 


Our FREE Cement Book 


“Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm” 
tells all about concrete. 
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Agriculture 


devoted to live stock matters. 

Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Nashville, Tenn., 
who has charge of the tick eradica- 
tion work for the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee, delivered an _ excellent 
and encouraging address on “the 
Progress of Tick Eradication.” Dr. 
Tait Butler, associate editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, discussed the 
necessity for uniform laws for the 
control of live stock diseases and 
live stock traffic. 


it Pays to Feed Steers on Pasture. 

A very interesting address and one 
of great value to the South, if the 
results related are sustained by later 
experience, was delivered by Prof. 
Dan. T. Gray, of the Alabama Agri- 
cultural College, on ‘‘The Feeding of 
Beef Cattle on Pasture.” 


Three lots of cattle were wintered 
as follows: 

Lot 1—On the range of fields with- 
out other feed. 

Lot 2—On 2.5 pounds cottonseed 
meal and 8.8 pounds of cottonseed 
hulls daily. 

Lot 3—On 8.5 pounds cowpea hay 
daily. 

Lot 1—Lost 97 pounds in weight 
per steer. 

Lot 2—Lost 5.75 pounds weight 
per steer. 

Lot 3—Lost 9.6 pounds weight per 
steer. 

The results on pasture the next 
summer showed that it did not pay to 
feed during the winter, but that it 
did pay to feed while the cattle were 
on pasture. In 1908 cattle on pasture 
alone made a net profit of $2.85, but 
cattle on pasture and fed cottonseed 
cake made a net profit of $10.19. The 
cattle on pasture made a gain of 1.52 
pounds a day at a cost of 1.18 cents 
per pound. The cattle on cottonseed 
cake made a daily gain of 2.32 
pounds at a cost of 2.62 cents per 
pound, but the greater gains made 
by those fed and the better price se- 
cured for them owing to _ their 
better condition enabled those fed on 
pasture to make a net profit of $7.34 
per head greater than those receiving 
pasture only. 


In 1909 cattle on pasture alone 
made a net profit per head of $9.84. 

Cattle on pasture and cottonseed 
cake made a net profit of $9.43. 

Cattle on pasture that received cot- 
tonseed made a net profit of $10.15. 

Cattle on pasture that received a 
heavy ration of cottonseed cake and 
were finished and sold in July, made 
a net profit of $11.19. 

The results show the great profits 
from feeding our cheapest of all cat- 
tle feeds, cottonseed products, to 
cattle on pasture. 


The Teachers’ Creed. 

At the night session the Associa- 
tion was treated to clear and force- 
ful talks by Miss Susie V. Powell, 
President of the State School Im- 
provement Association, and Prof. J. 
N. Powers, State Superintendent of 
Education. 

Miss Powell closed her address 
with a recitation of the following 
creed, which is good enough to be 
adopted by all: 


“T believe in boys and girls, 
the men and women of a great 
tomorrow; that whatsoever the 
boy soweth, the man shall reap. 
I believe in the curse of ignor- 
ance, in the efficacy of schools, 
in the dignity of teaching, and 
in the divine joy of serving an- 
other. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives, as well 
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as in the pages of printed books; 

in the lessons taught, not so 

much by precept as by example; 

in ability to work with the hands 

as well as to think with the 

head; and in every thing that 

makes life large and lovely. I 

believe in beauty in the school 

room, in the home, in daily life, 
and the out-of-doors. I believe 
in laughter, and all the ideals 
and distant hopes that lure us 
on. I believe that every hour of 
every day we receive a just re- 
ward for all we are and all we 
do. I believe in the present and 
its opportunities, in the future 

and its promises, and in the di- 

vine joy of living. Amen.”— 

Edwin Osgood Grover. 

The Secretary read a paper by 
Prof. R. L. Bennett, Paris, Texas, 
on ‘Selection and Breeding of Cot- 
ton,’’ and Prof. C. B. Williams, Direc- 
ter North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, read one on “‘The Effect of Dif- 
ferent Fertilizers on the Time of 
Maturity of Cotton,’’ which we also 
hope to publish later. 


Rapid Advance of the Boll Weevil. 


The largest attendance of the 
meetings was present to hear Dr. W. 
D. Hunter, of the United States 
Bureau of Entomology discuss ‘‘The 
Boll Weevil Problem from a National 
Standpoint.”’ 

It was pointed out that the boll 
weevil would almost certainly in- 
fest the whole cotton-growing area 
to the east, probably reaching east- 
ern North Carolina about 1922. The 
usual rate of progress eastward had 
been about sixty miles a year, but 
this year it has gone 120 miles 
through south Mississippi. 





Laws Governing the Sale of Feed- 
stuffs. 


Wednesday afternoon and _ the 
greater part of Thursday forenoon, 
were devoted to the question of laws 
for the control of the sale of feed- 
ing stuffs. The producers, or rather 
the mixers and manufactures of 
commercial feeding stuffs were rep- 
resented by J. C. Reid, of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; W. G. Crocker, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and G. D. 
Simonds, Editor of Flour and Feed, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Papers from the 
chemists’ and control officials’ view- 








point, were also presented by B. W. 
Kilgore, State Chemist, Raleigh, N. 
C.; R. E. Stallings, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Benjamin L. Purcell, Richmond, Va., 
and J. Allen Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Prof. A. Smith, Mississippi A. & 
M. College, presented an able and 
convincing argument showing the 
importance of tick eradication. 

Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes of Mississippi, 
discussed “‘The Function and Best 
Features of the Farmers’ Institute.” 

Major W. A. Graham, Commission- 
er of Agriculture for North Carolina, 
read a paper on ‘‘How to Help the 
Men and Women on the Farm.” 

BH. R. Kone, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for Texas, discussed ‘‘The 
Aims of the Texas Department of Ag- 
riculture.”’ 

Prof. W. L. Hutchinson, Director 
Mississippi Experiment Station, dis- 
cussed “Greatest Wastes on South- 
ern Farms,” and Hon. J. A. Wil- 
kinson, Commissioner of Agriculture 
for Alabama, “‘The Main Office or 
Work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.”’ 

The next meeting will be held at 
Atlanta. 


Officers for Coming Year. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—R. E. Rose, State 
Chemist, Tallahassee, Fla. 


son, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Second Vice-President—J. F. Dug- 
gar, Director Experiment Station, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer—B. W. Kil- 
gore, State Chemist, Raleigh, N. C. 
Assistant Secretary—E. W. Ma- 
gruder, State Chemist, Richmond, Va. 
A committee was ordered appoint- 
ed by the President to revise the con- 
stitution so as to enlarge the mem- 
bership and scope of the work of the 
Association. This is a much needed 
change. This Association has oppor- 
tunities for doing a great work if it 
can bring together and wield all the 
available forces for the building up 
of Southern agriculture. 

Resolutions were offered by the 
committee on resolutions and passed, 
as follows: 


Diversification of Crops. 


Whereas, the rotation of crops, 
the growing of all-supplies need- 
ed on the farm, and the raising 
of live stock to convert the raw 
feed materials grown on the 
farm into finished products, and 
at the same time leave on the 
farm the greater part of the 
plant food used in the growth of 
these feeds, are recognized by 
successful and practical farmers 
everywhere as essential to a per- 
manently profitabie system of 
farming; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we advise 
Southern farmers to largely in- 
troduce these practices into the 
farming operations as the most 
effectual means of meeting the 
needs of our agricultural condi- 
tions. 


Tick Eradication. 


Whereas, The work of tick 
eradication has been found to be 
a great benefit to the agricultur- 
al interests wherever it has been 
carried on, and 

Whereas, It has been clearly 
demonstrated that with the pres- 
ent appropriations made by Con- 
gress and the various States the 
progress of the work cannot 
keep pace with the demand for 
it; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the wisdom 
of this Association, an appropri- 
ation of not less,than $400,000 
should be made by Congress; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That because of the 
invasion and rapid spread of the 
Mexican cotton boll weevii, and 
the greater necessity of crop ro- 
tation and cattle breeding, the 
various legislatures should ap- 
propriate adequate funds to co- 
operate in eradicating the tick. 


Agricultural High Schools. 


Recognizing the value of the 
agricultural college, the farmers’ 
institutes and the teaching of ag- 
riculture in the common or 
grammar school, and appreciat- 
ing the necessity for another and 
proper connecting link between 
these institutions; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That this Associa- 
tion heartily approves and rec- 
ommends the establishment of 
the agricultural high school 
everywhere throughout the land 
as at present the most important 
need to complete our system of 
agricultural education. 

TAIT BUTLER, 
Chairman, 

ED. R. KERNE, 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Committee. 
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ence unnecessary. We give full instruction, 
Denville TobaccoCo Bor W 44. Danville. Va, 


RACTICAL FARM BOOKS 





TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 
benefit you in your chosen field. 

The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 
for him. It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 
keep abreast of the times. 

Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especially prepered for self-instruction. 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-pege catalog which will be 
mailed free on application. 


_ General Farm sooks 









Farm Appliances ........s0. ere rer re Tar Ty $0.50 ‘ven Acres Enough, I. P. Roberts............ 
Fences, Gates and Bridges ....cccccccsccccvee 50 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden. > 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, —— Orchard, Henry Stewart .........sssccssses pe 
son_ an t 2.00 Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson.... 100 
How Cre. - Forage and Fiber Crops in America, Thos. 
Farm Conveniences ..........+sesseecesessrseees ee Re re ee 17 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Wilcox aad Forage « Crops Other Than Grasses, Thomas 100 
PPERE CEA s dec cbSadca dcVabbuneesevceenecyee GOS - CHEW icc sidvicacsewbeldoinescacceeusecnsenusa’ 
P. 1 f Soil Fertility, = Sodie, CG. W- DORON. s iicevcesisscécccscascscse 1.23 
Fire vin “yaenees anh bvaseeeep cosas’ . eadesun t 1.00 Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw.. 1.50 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory ant Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed.. 1.00 
School Garden, Jackson and Daugh- How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson...... 1.50 
CTEY occcccccsccccccccccccccscsocccccvccsce net He Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed ......... 50 
Cereals in America, Thos, F. Hunt.......... Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris * 10 
Farm Grasses of the U8. W., J. "simi. 1.00 Irrigation Farming, I... M. Wilcox.......... 200 
Clore Xe How to Grow Them, T net 10 Land Draining, * Miles..... er esasceese 
wosaecussescossescaccasseracsoescccs MOE ‘. Bockheoptng tor Wormers, a 
Rural, Schoo Af rp” Gieutls eps 2.00 Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers......0« 00 
Special Crop Books 
Sadivevesccecsersecssess $0.50 The New Onion Culture, = cutee ecccece 
5 2 bg oe gudgecbcetassoones 50 The Peanut Plant, B. hah JONES... .ccccccccee 
ae 2 S ae How to Grow Them, — Ginseng, Maurice eb 7 . 









er erro ir ce rer et 1.00 The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick 

Book ‘of — F. one 2. The Hop, Herbert Myrick 

Book of Wheat, P. " Dostines i Flax Culture .....+.s+ee+ 

Bean Culture. re C. 2 bce oO Hemp, S. 8. Boyce....... 

Celery Culture, W. n> y é Sweet Potato Culture, James Fitz.. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower and cited Vege- The Potato, Samuel Fraser........ 
tables, ©. Tr. Allen. .csc.ccssccccscsscccscoe 50 Tobacco Culture .......sceeeees 





Skuse ssesy 





Manual of Corr Judgir g, A. D Shamel.... _.50 Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew and 2. 
‘Aiheribats Sugar Thiliethe: “Herbert Mires. 1.50 eee See 4 Y Trac oe 28 
Mush dH Grow ™, room-Corn and _ Brooms....... a 
mrougs., 2G How to Grow Thm, 109 Fhe Now Whubas® Oultere, 3. i Mates... 2° | 
Vegetable a yn { 
Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson,..$1.50 tardening for Profit, Peter Henderson...... 1.50 
Insects Injurions to Vegetables, F. H. ie Garden ming for Young and Old, Joseph - 
Chitte TAD bas 060 éncgecdnnssqawecseecacecectse 3 ATEIS —cecocccscccccviccaseccoceccvecvccssoesce } 
Market “Gattening and Farm Notes, B. Routhers Gardeners’ Practical Manual, J. | 
Landreth ..ccccovccvescccccccccescccrceesecce 1.00 S. Newman eeecee crcceccccccccccccssescccoces 1.00 | 
s{ 
Flericuitural Books 
The Chrysanthemum, A. Herrington........ 50 Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft... 1.50 
Parsons on the Rose, 8S. RB. Parsons... ...+. 1:00 treenhouse Management, L. R. Taft......0 1.50 
Bulbs ane Tuberous Rooted Plant : o. L. * 1.50 Propagation of Plants, A. S, Fuller........ 1.50 





Home Floriculture, Eben BE. Rexford........ 1.00 Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 1.50 
For the Fruit Grower 
Field Notes on Apple Culture, L. H. Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton.........000 os. Bee 






OT race ake sss ossbbeavacness ts ciate ensee Grape Culturist, A. S. Buller... ssvecovecsss Oe 
Cider Makers’ Handbook, J. M. Trowbridge. 1:00 Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Cranberry Culture, J. J. ee me Paget 1.00 ie Ee ulturist, A. S.F ae iY 
American Fruit Culturist, J. WEEP us Strawberry, Cuiturist, ik ‘2 
1 EE. H. Insects and Insecticides, a 
— ee Oo apheve net 2.50 Pear Culture for Profit, p .00 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Mar! ng, é Successful Fruit Culture, - 1.00 
Be. WAUH . ..cccccccccccccscccccccceccsaeese 1.00 Small Fruit Culturist, A. § -- 1.0 
Choriton’s Gtane Growers’ Guide, William Systematic Pomology, F. - 1.0 
NOSTRA Sicsecvnedeccoesedccessivesonsceumeyrs 75 Propagation of Plants, A. S. Fuller.. - 150 
Plums and Plum Ogitess. a A. Waugh.... 1.50 American. Grape Growing and Wine 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry ...ccocsecerseeee 1.50 ing, George Husmamn ....cccccee covcsecce ASO 
Ornamental Gardening and Forestry Books 
Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow...... 1.50 Landscape Gardening, F. A. Waugh......... 50 
ee Gardening for Americans, Elias Beautifying Country Homes, Weiden- 
Seesuvageweduts sBestnesaaescasees yess 2 TORU, .nssoccagecaseas stocveccevascomnonenseses tae 
i 
Hedges, W ne ie © aeration Apo 50 Practical Forestry, A. S. Fuller ..cccccoseeee 150 
Horse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine Books 
Dairyman’s Manual, H. Stewart...........+++ 1.50 Key to_ Profitable Stock _ Feeding, Hee. 
— bert Myrick cvcscccee 








Clean Milk, S. D.’ Belcher.. 
Varmer’s Cyclopedia of Live Stock, Wilcox 450 ‘Testing Miik, Modern Methods 0 


Van Slyke .......+..+++++: 
Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. Conn.. 1.2 ma 
Profitable Dairying, O. L. Peck..........++« eo 1 =» Animal nyccdiing. Thomas Sh 
Diseases of Swine, Dr R. A. Craig......+se006 -7  Herbert’s Hints to Horse Reman: Henry 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thos. .Shaw . - 2.00 Wm. Herbert 

Swine ee F. D. Coburn. 1! Home Pork Making, W. Fulton . 
The Saddle Horse.......ccessssece eu American Merino, ea Powers 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw pF Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewartes.c.csoce 100 


Poultry and Bee Books 


New Egg Farm, H. H. Stoddard............ $1.00 Poultry Architecture, G. B. 
Toes and How to Grow Them, Herbert Poultry Appliances and Hand 





33s 





setecescecccccsccsesccsecessecsssoees SUV = PY gke Loic cceeecccscncrnggeeesee 


iske eseee - 50 
wrads for Proat, Wise BC ide eer a New Bee Keeping, Quimby's, L. ©. Root. 1.00 


Piaire Fooding ard Fattering -...... 5¢ Profits in Poultry ....--.ssee« bbovTcntecosesbace BNO x 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
FOR RENT iiiiccun's2ciiue [Industrial Christian College 


one and a half miles south 
of Rocky Point, on which all staple crops and Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
every variety of truck will grow. A modern | Termg: Pay students, $10 per month: work 


new cottage with 5rooms and verandas all 
around. Good water and out-buildings, large students, $25 down and four hours work 
ee er, oa Womtesten h Penteoto perday. Artesian water. 
road an .C.L., R. F. D. No, 1. Near excel- 
lent graded school, good neighborhood and JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B.. Pres. 
other advantages. Will rent for one year with Wreerow WO 
privilege o! ‘ones time. Address owner 
AISS ANNTE HERRING, 
care J. W. M. Miospital, Wilmington, N. ©. BEST COMPOST DRILL BARN YARD 


Or E. D. Pearsall, Rocky Point, N. C. MANURE DISTRIBUTOR EVER MADE 
ee WHEELS,~ FREIGHT PAID ‘$8.78 || Write. SANDERS MFG. C0., Dalton, Ga. 

















for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 1 
mfg. wheels % to4in. tread. Buggy Tope $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Teg 











Baggies $23; tarsess,$5. Lears how to bay direct. Cetalogue Pree. Reveis | When writing advertisers. please mention 
paper. 


Wheels, $5.40. Wagon Umbrella raze. | 8008, Cieciesall,@ | thig 
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NALYSIS of all plants 


show that more or less ¢ : : ' 
a do soil sal IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 


itis teglaced the lak A j| WOODRUFF MACHINERY IS THE BEST! 


suffers for that element of Write to us for Descriptive Catalogue which explains 
plant food. Lime loosens up heavy why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 

clay soils, and binds together loose Saws, Wood Splitters, Hay Presses, and our Cornish 

=} sandy soils, enabling the plant to Boiler Steam Engines,and Wheat Threshers are best. 
’ ° We are manufacturers and give terms on our Machinery, and 
secure more food. It sweetens soils you can save money by buying direct from us. Write us at once. 


es oop aaah WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga, 














Lee’s wun Lit 
€e S ackicume LIMe 
Dissolves vegetation quicker than Rock Lime. 
Contains potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. Frees dormant phosphoric acid and potash 
in soil, Less required per acre than plain lime. 
Increased yields of Cotton, Corn and Peanuts secured 
pw use. Write for beoklet and name of nearest 

er. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO, Inc., Richmond, Va. jo | aaa HORIZONTAL LATH MILL 
Dept, B. , + SHINGLE MILL SHINGLE MILL 








HAY PRESS 


[ =o >. 
> 15 YEARS ON THE MARKET, AND NOT ONE RETURNED : l }ist\_ mat ~ 
Bika) Are the best self contained, portable Planers and Matchers. They —_ . 
Se are light running, strong and simple. Will surface, match 


YWYWWNXorr 


flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in, 
wide by 6 in. thick, and match 10 in. wide by 4 in. to 2 in. 

H thick and make 3 side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 
ft. per minute. Work up your lumber and save the profit. 
We also build Saw Mills, and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, 
Swing Saws, etc. Write for Catalog No. 104. 


____SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. The Meadows Patent Portable ‘:orn Mill 
nc ne cn Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 


A Goic Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
. First Prize North Carolina State Fair. 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Made Easily B . ccreinedoaenameen 
y y Every as gr gee has a eee —- 
- or any of power oug ave oni 
& arm Men and Bo s The only portable mill dn the market that 
will cleam, sift and sack the meal and make 
Sena yourname first the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
om postal or letter for good‘as any other mill for comreer feed. 
stra ae aa . 
illustrated, practical D { This simple, light running Write to-day for full information to 
. i mill makes more and better MEADO MILL 
BOOK FREE ye ; eer with less power and w.c ws om 
; ess help than any other. You can Boz F, Poor’s Knob, N. C. 
Thommeds of farmers = . set up and operate any American mill , es 
biz ay. Wock casiin Aine SS Woz: with the directions before you. If you Or to IMTERNAMONAL HARVESTER C8.. Charlotte, 
a eden Pon ton aS have no timber, your neighbors have. N. O., Atianta, Ga,. Richmond, Vs: 
Pes $ for scif on first good 46 Vea Don’t let your engine lie idle. Knoxville, Tenn. 
jOLL ' ' 4 
‘ONE MAN’S WORK SAVED | ie 12 sift Page Book, Free 
BY usinc 4 FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea- 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
f ighs prices and guaranty and full information 
more wood, easicr,.too, i } about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
Dit bn teaceitare fas am chines and other wood working ma- 
-cut by one man, Special = chinery. Write for book today. 
fecth saw all tinbers. «Ss American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
2@gency with your order. Write for Book No. K27, sure. te] Terrier Bidens Noe ok - 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 158 E. Harrison St., Chicago, I. ; 


modern and up-to- 
15 Gents a Rod} 


For a 22-inch Hog F 16e = ~ Our plant covers seven acres, 
beinch; 19e for Siinon; #3 1-3¢ ' er - : | and we are prepared to save you 
Farm Fence, soinch, Poultry A 6) - | money on high machinery. 
made. Solé on 30 ésye trial. 

Write for it today 


Farm Fence. 60- “ di = Write to us. P 
Cntaiog free. - i BE a; | SH Schofield’s Iron Works 
AITSELMAN GROS. = Z : x — g MACON. GEORGIA. 


$50 T0$300 SAVED| am BIG GUT 2223: 


facturers, not merchants. Save d/alers, 
Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big We ereneany apt 


i jobbers and catalog house profit. I’ll save you from 0 

heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled $50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline UAKER CITY MILLS 
Spring rust proof wires. Will defy | Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you $ ft 

Be stock, wind and weather. Free sample S| lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 


mim <cat’e- 15 to35c perrod, Wepay freight 


The row one werent | GALLOWAY 77 »'i2| Fat WsaKnight,ItsRight” ||] Free Trial— 


Price and quality spe for themselves 
and you are to be ‘ le judge. Let us show you the truly modern mill 


= 
Sell your poorest and buy s a with its up-to-date devices. Get our free | No Mone Down— : 


Y tion 
ges back. Write f book showing nine sizes which 
FENCE Gponeest - Sey 4 lal" proposition. All CUT 3,000 TO 50,000 FEET A DAY 


, you pay me is for raw . : : Y 

, VY me* sri tvery mill built for business. You 

oer ren ap ree gn oe p- one — Ng ™,-- posta kcnaver about the Knight Variable 

Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to P R Ze one tae BOOK FREE. 8 Feed and Gig Back. Gang Edgers From co 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at Ail Ras ca Zs yim\ my big Belt-Feed an £ 4 fullline Sawmill Ask for Free Feed Mill Book. 

factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 3 oer LY Wm. Calloway, Pres. Swing Saws, Degs and full lir E ‘Western shipmentsf: c 

We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm ts 7B |“ - ’ appliances. Ail in the book. Send today. rite: path aa 

poultry fence. Catalog Free. en SY Wm. Galloway Co. Market St Coten 0 ~we * nia. P . 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. es. = 675 Galloway Statiog Kntght Mfg. Co., 1932 S. .» Canton, O. 38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. ve i Waterloo, Lowa | 
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Cane Mills; 














































































































